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These new readers are complete in five volumes. They embody and develop Dr. Brumbaugh’s 


ideas of methods in teaching reading. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 


Complete in six books, The newest, most simple, beautiful, practical, and teachable system of ver 
tical writing published, A true vertical writing — not penned print nor slant writing made upright. 
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FIRST BOOK NOW READY. 

After years of careful thought and study of the needs of schools, MAYNARD, 
MERRILL, & CO. take pleasure in announcing the publication of a series of school 
readers edited by HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL. D., Dean of the Faculties of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of | Ph.D., and Joseru S$. WALTON, Ph.D. 
Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The First Book is now ready, and the succeeding numbers will follow at short inter- BROOKS’S FAMOUS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


The grading has received the closest attention; the illustrations, many of them 
, By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Phitadelphia Public Schools. 


and the text, from a mechanical and literary 
BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS. ALGEBRAS. GEQMETRIES, TRIGONOMETRIES. 


Books of established methods, .roven to be the best, and still leading all others. 


LIBFRTY BELL LEAFLETS. 


Reprints of Original Historical Documents. Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 


(5 cents each.) 
Invaluable aids to Teachers of American History, 


vals. 
colored, will be attractive and instructive ; 
point, will hold the reader’s attention by its interest. 

While the books will be well proportioned in the importance given to fables, prose, 
poetry, fiction, history, biography, nature study, etc., a special feature is the earliest pos- 
sible introduction of the pupil to the best literature. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.| CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


29, 31, and 33 East rgth St., New York. PUBLISHEKS, 
CHICAGO: J. D. Wii LiaMs, 206 Michigan Ave. 


614 ARCH STREET, - - - PHILADELPHIA. 





BOSTON: H.I1. Smrru, 16 Ashburton Place 


Twelve Standard Books on Methods of Ceachina. 
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Read C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for 100-page Catalogue of Books for Teachers. 
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WHAT ARE YOU AFRAID OF? 


Dr..G. Stanley Hall knows what a good 
many Americans are afraid of—or used to 
be afraid of when they were children. He 
asked them, for purposes of scientific in- 
vestigation, and they told him. His first 
cireular letter of inquiry brought answers 
from 1,701 persons, mostly under twenty- 
three years of age, and others were heard 
from later. He summed up the results for 
the American Journal of Psychology, and 
the government has now re-published his 
paper, along with twenty to thirty other 
papers, in a bulky pamphlet, entitled “Ex- 
perimental Study of Children.” 

Of Dr. Hall's 1,701 young Americans, 603 
had—or used to have—a fear of thunder 
and lightning; 143 of any high winds; 67 
of cyclones; 44 of queer-shaped clouds; 
34 of shooting stars; 25 of northern lights; 
18 of comets; 16 of fog; 14 of “storms,” 
any kind; 14 of eclipses; 10 of very hot 
weather; and 8 of very cold weather. 

Snakes are—or used to be—an object of 
terror to 483; wild animals to 206; bulls, 
horses, etc., to 268; spiders, wasps, etc., 
to 203; rats and mice to 196; dogs and 
cats to 79; hawks, owls, etc., to 51. 

No fewer than 442 own up to a dread of 
the darkness; 55 to a dread of solitude, 
either by night or by day; 109 to “dream 
fears’; and 203 to a creepy terror of 
ghosts. 

Fifty-seven are--or were—afraid of 
death by drowning; 205 afraid of the 
water on general principles; 365 afraid of 
fire, and 436 of any strange persons; while 
1538 confess to a haunting nervousness on 
the subject of robbers. 

Dr. Hall heard from 516 boys and 671 
girls. The boys confessed to 1,521 distinct 
fears, all told; the girls to 3,100 fears. 
The fears of the boys, according to Dr. 
Hall’s data, increase in number from 
seven years of age to fifteen; then they 
fall off. The timorousness of the giris 
grows upon them from four years of age 
to eighteen. 

The doctor remarks that the dread of 
being kidnapped, of blood, of cloud 
shapes, of shooting stars, and of the end 
of the world seems to grow less as the 
boys and girls grow up, but the dread of 
thunderstorms, reptifes, robbers, machin- 
ery, and self-consciousness seems to in- 
crease. He remarks further that “many 
infantile fears remain through life’’—and 
it’s so.—Hartford Courant. 
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Lake Sunapee 
realize 


Unless you have visited 
in New Hampshire, you cannot 
what a picturesque and lovely place it is. 

The lake is more than 1100 feet above 
the sea level, insuring a climate cool and 
delightful, while for scenic surroundings 
there is no place in the land which has 
so diversified a landscape. This inland 
sea lies at the foot of several mountains, 
and its waters are as clear and sparkling 
as a crystal. Its shores are _ heavily 
wooded, and at every turn one finds sum- 
mer residences, camp and outing places, 
and every one with an outlook pleasing 
to the extreme. New Yorkers long since 
discovered the beauties of Lake Sunapee 
as a vacation resort, and among those who 
have summer homes on the shores of Lake 
Sunapee is the secretary of state, the Hon. 
John Hay, while the late Colonel R. G. 
Ingersoll and Austin Corbin were Sunapee 
enthusiasts. The drives that lead from 
Burkehaven, Sunapee, Georges, Blodgetts, 
which are but a few of the resorts border- 
ing on the lake, are every one of them de- 
lightful, and the trip over the lake on 
board one of ‘the steamboats which ply 
from Lake Sunapee station to the numer- 
ous landings is replete in attractions of a 
most pleasing character. The lake is a 
popular stamping ground for the angler, 
for there is a great variety and quantity 
of fish to be found there. Lake Sunapee, 
like the White mountains and all of the 
popular summer resorts, is reached by the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and the general 
passenger department of the road at Bos- 
ton has issued a descriptive handbook of 
Lake Sunapee which is well worth perus- 
ing, for it tells all about the lake in an 
easy and interesting way. Send for it; 
it takes only a two-cent stamp enclosed to 
above address to get it. 


A Boston lady in 
tions of a darkey. 


Florida asked ques- 
“Is the alligator am- 
phibious?’’ was one of her questions. The 
darkey scratched his head. He was a bit 
puzzled, as there had been more corn-pone 
than dictionary in his bringing up; but 
his quick wit and natural logic did not 
desert him, as he replied: “I reckon he 
am, mis’; he done bite yo’, shuah, ef yo’ 
monkey wid him.’’—Youth’s Companion, 
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“FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
The Short Line Between 


BOSTON np 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AnpD 


BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 





Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
iny Ticket Agent of the Company, or addréss 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen, Pass, Agt., Boston, MASS, 
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Circulars 
- Free. 





Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


HOW ro CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
iii tail Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTILERS. 














Paper. Price, 25 cents. 





New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston,- Mass. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Aventa for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Property for Sale, 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. KHOSTON. 


* e 
The Pamlih Gymnasium 

Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 

This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


For Sale. 


One of the best Commercial Colleges 
in Massachusetts is offered for sale on 
very reasonable terms. It has a large 
patronage, there being no similar school 
within fourteen miles. The school and 
its furniture will be sold separately. 

Winsuie TkACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS.... 


....91 John Street, New York. 
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= convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me a pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
1 and quickly. This last is of great a ror school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 


In fact | do 
other which at all compares with this one for use 


ce. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 








The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory 
Physics merits your careful inspection. 


MICKOSCOPES 


Botany and Zoology. 


Physical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 


L. k. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, 


16 Ashburton Pl., Boston. Mass 
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NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education, 


Many of our suoscribers have expressed a cesire for 
an 'nexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion in book form. 
last found j st the Binder to mcet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover : 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


We have at 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given /ree so any subscriber, new or renewal 
sending us $2 50 for a year’s -ubscription tu the JOURNAI 
and 15 cents ad utiora " 
packing. 


ad | to cover cost of postage ard 
Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six mont/s 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° ° ° . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 - 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o1 
more ls formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$3.50 ® year 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . e $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, se 2. ee" 

NEW ENGLANIT 

3 Somerset St. - : - ° ° . e 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BIRDS FAITH. 


BY E. R. CHAPMAN, 
What matter it though life uncertain be 
To all? What though its goal 
Be never reached? What though it fail and flee? 
Have we not each a soul? 
A soul that quickly must arise and soar 
To regions far more pure— 
Arise and dwell where pain can be no more 
And every joy is sure? 
Be like the bird that on the bough too frail 
To bear him, gaily swings! 
He carols, though the slender branches fail; 
He knows that he has wings! 
—Translated from Victor Hugo. 





O hospitable wilderness, 
I know thy secret sign; 

All human welcome seemeth less 
To me than thine. 


Such messengers to show me where 
Is water for my feet; 

Such perfume poured upon my hair, 
Costly and sweet. 


Such couch, such canopy, such floor, 
Such royal banquet spread; 

Such music through the open door, 
So little said. 

So much bestowed and understood, 
Such flavored courtesy, 

And only kings of unmixed blood 
For company. 

Such rhythmic tales of ancient lores, 
Of sweet and hidden things, 

Rehearsed by sacred troubadours 
On tireless wings. 

Such secrets of dominion set 
Unstinted for my choice, 

Such mysteries, unuttered yet, 
Waiting a voice. 

O hospitable wilderness, 
For thee I long and pine; 

All human welcome seemeth less 
To me than thine. 


—‘‘Locusts and Wild Honey,” by Helen Hunt Jackson. 


PREMONITIONS OF AUTUMN. 


BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, 
Brown University, Providence. 


ven in the first days of August there are forebod- 
It is still full summer, 
and the flowers are gorgeous; indeed, the most splen- 
did of the vear. But they are the offspring of the 
maiure season, and wear a thoughtful, retrospective 
look. 

A few goldenrods have already put in an appear- 


The copses 


ines of the year’s decline. 


ance, but the true asters are not yet seen. 
are beginning to be brilliant with the crimson pom- 
They are as attractive as the red 
herries of mountain One is struck with the 
revular intervals at which these masses of berries ap- 


pons of sumac. 


elder. 
pear above the pinnate leaves. ‘The sumacs present 
another indication of autumn in 
lening of a whole leaf, or the partial tinting of some 
The color vies with that of the cardinal 


the occasional red- 


few leaflets. 
hhower, 
Other trees also show some branches with the hues 
of September. The red maple may exhibit a whole 
branch of ruddy foliage, the elm a bough of gold, the 
chestnut its amber, and the beech its salmon tints. 


Fruits, after all, give us the most intense feeling of 
We note the “cool emerald” globes 

On the hickories the great nuts 
are swelling and growing odorous. Acorns are assum- 
ing their varied and beautiful shapes. When we stroll 
through the cornfields, we find here and there, be- 
tween the stately shafts of maize, a great squash or 
pumpkin, waiting for the sun’s transmuting Midas 
touch. Prettily filled caskets in the bushes contain 
the ripening nuts of hazel. Tere, too, are the berries 
of the black alder, green now, but at Christmas time 
searlet for that glad celebration. Lilies and_ irises 
how great pods, which are ere long to burst and re- 
sow the meadows with beauty. Many grasses are al- 
The aesthetic cat-tails are 


perfected work. 
of the wild grape. 


ready dry and withered, 
already perfect. 

But it is not alone in vegetable life that we see or 
fecl this advent of the fall. The birds do not sing 
so much as they did a month ago even; some of them 
are only heard in the early morning or at twilight. It 
ix a sad thought that they are ever to leave us, but 
‘’Tis always morning somewhere, 

And above the awakening continents, 
shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 


from shore to 


Often now, as we look at the sky at sunset, we notice 
a green tint near the horizon. — [t is the cold, clear, in- 
fallible sign manual of September. Let the sun glow 
as it may, it will not always be able to warm out that 
color, 

Why is it that we are so sad at these signs of the in- 
evitable?) We might well, why the most 
wretched of men cling to life? We all love the full 
splendor of summer, when we Northern people have 
a taste—our only cne—of the tropics. It is not pleas- 
ant to think so soon again of anthracite fires, double 
amd ice. 
“Tlere’s 


ask as 


windows, overeoats, rubbers, snow, sleet, 
Mach autumn, too, checks off another year. 
eno’ for sad thinking!” 





A NEW TYPE OF VACATION SCHOOL, 


BY JANE A. 


STEWART. 


In all Boston’s manifold and expanding plans for 
municipal philanthropic and educational work the 
children of school age are remembered and provided 
for on a seale hardly to be excelled by any other city 
in the United States. As a matter of fact, the city’s 
latest enterprise—the municipal camp for boys—is 
not duplicated in this land or anywhere else, so far as 
anybody knows. The idea, it appears, originated 
wholly with Mayor Josiah Quincy. 

The term municipal camp hardly conveys to the 
uninitiated an adequate conception of the new project. 
‘A word exactly suited to that purpose would have to 
he coined. The scheme most happily comprises and 
combines the plan of a summer school with that of a 
recreative institution. It is pleasant to note that its 
most permanent influence is its educational feature. 
In its werkings, the municipal camp is practically a 
vacation school. And it is a very suggestive, unique, 
and delightful evolution of the summer school idea. 

The camp was inaugurated a year ege, when, at short 
notice, Penal Commissioner Marshall, in obedience to 
the order passed and issued by the city authorities, got 
ready a finely equipped camp. ‘The camp was ideally 
located cn one of the city’s islands in Boston harbor. 

The complete furnishings of a permanent charac- 
ter cost the city $977. During seven weeks of the hot 
season 831 boys were given the benefit of a week’s out- 
ing, inclusive of supervision, shelter, instruction, and 
plenty of good food, at a total cost of $1,521, or $1.83 
per head. substantiate the 
declaration that the municipality can carry on a camp 
of this sort more cheaply than any private charitable 


T*hese figures seem to 


organization. The expense is certainly moderate 
enough to make it easily possible to afford a week’s 
outing of this character to every boy of school age in 
the city who would not otherwise be able to enjoy a 


vacation outside of city limits. 


The privileges of the camp are naturally confined 
io those who could not get such an outing for them- 
Yet 


boys between the age limit of twelve and sixteen years 


selves. Asa rule, school boys only are eligible. 
who have been obliged to leave school and are at work 
are permitted to apply. If their application proves 
satisfactory, they will be admitted to the camp. 

Blank forms are supplied to 
teachers, to superintendents of boys’ clubs, to clergy- 


for application 


nen, and other responsible persons who know the eir- 
cuunstances of the boys, and who distribute the blanks 
at their discretion. 

The close connection of the camp institution with 
the public school svstem and good moral training is 
readily recognized when it is understood that only boys 
of good conduct in school are entitled to application, 
and to a repetition of the opportunity on a succeed- 
ing year. As qualification for admission it is clearly 
stated on the application blank that boys recom- 
mended “must be of good moral character, and must 
never have been convicted of an offense against the 
laws.” The applicant must give his name, year of 
birth, place of residence and ward, father’s name and 
occupation, or guardian, also his mother’s name and 
the school to which he belongs; also if employed, 
where and by whom. Ile must be vouched for by a 
responsible person, and his application must be signed 
hy his father or mother.or guardian, and by himself, 
with a promise to obey the rules of the camp if ad- 
mitted to its privileges. ‘The fact that all boys are on 
trial at the camp for three days, and that the boy who 
is unruly will not only be summarily sent home, but 
also will lose his chanee for future outings, is a tre- 
mendous disciplinary aid. On his admission to the 
camp a notice is mailed to the fortunate boy, who is 
at the same time gently reminded that he is expected 
to conduct himself as a young person should who is a 
“euest of the city.” 

While the first purpose of the camp is to make bet- 
ter men and better citizens, the outing feature is given 
due prominence, Great care is taken to avoid irk- 
A certain amount of liberty is granted, and 
a certain amount of responsibility is required, The 
They help in setting out the 
They wash the dishes and care for their tents. 


SsOMmeness. 


hovs do police duty. 
Messes, 
The idea of the dignity of labor is impressed in order 
to eradicate the false notion of many a poor boy that 
loafing is gentility. 

The general programme for each day is as follows: 
roll eall and drill; 6.55 a. 


Ga. m., reveille; 6.30 a. m., 


m.. salute to colors; 7.15 a. m., breakfast; 8.15 a. m., 
police duty; 9 a.m., 
guard mount; 12.15 p. m., 
mount; 6 p. m., supper; sunset, flag; 8 p. m., campfire 


talks; 9.30 p. m., taps. 


inspection of quarters; 9.30 a .m., 
guard 


4 


dinner; 1.15 p.m 


There are no idle moments. Following after din- 
ner guard mount until half past five the boys are free 
to follow their own inclinations, although supervision 
is not relaxed. There is great sport in sailing and 
rowing. A sloop yacht and skipper and two rowboats 
are provided. Bathing, swimming, football, baseball, 
quoits, and other games and recreations fill the hours. 
opportunity 


On rainy days the large mess- 


Instruction is generally given as 
affords out of doors. 
hall, a wooden pavilion fitted with portable tables and 
It also furnishes a 


The 


lessons, of course, must be largely of an elementary 


henches, is utilized for reading. 


good rendezvous for lectures and instruction. 


nature and suggestive rather than dictatory. It has 
heen found that a great deal of instruction can be in- 
troduced without making it partake of the nature of 
lard mental work. ‘The simplest astronomy is taught, 
and a considerable knowledge of the stars and con- 
stellations can be acquired with the broad heavens for 
a text-book. Study of the island flora, conchology 
and ichthyology form interesting subjects for object 
lessons. Physical geography, so far as it touches 
upon ocean currents, tides, ete., is taken up, and sea 
commerce, study of vessels, pilotage, lighthouses, life- 
saving stations, etc., are all matters suggested by the 


environment. Practical talks on sanitation and care 
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of the hody accompany the instruction in swimming, 
sailing. and rowing. It is amazing to note the 
amount of practical instruction which can be con- 
yveved in a single week ol all-day object lessons and 
purposeful recreation, — ‘Phere are no- set lessons. 
But the interested visitor who has seen the responsive 
attention of 100 bright boys eagerly listening to the 
simple words of a physician and intelligently answer- 
ine his queries as to body care and rules of health will 


not minimize the educational advantages that the 


Boston boy is getting at the municipal camp. 
So successful was the work last year and so great 
applicants that during the present 


the pressure of 
enlarged. 


the Culp) has been considerably 
w sixteen tents instead of ten, and 150 


The boys g0 down 


Cason 
| here are tn 
hovs are entertained each week. 
one of the city’s small steamers in delegations of 
seventy-five, one n Monday, the other on 


Thursday, the object being always to keep seventy- 


section 


five seasoned CAIN pers in the field, and thus help the 
The work of the camp and the inter- 


( prit cle COrps. 
further facilitated and increased 


est ol {hae 
hy the new library and reading room pavilion, and by 
“—Island Breeze’? in 


hovs are 


a little weekly paper called the 
vhich the stirring events of camp are duly chronicled, 
Whe great success of the Cay) is due, of course, to 
the efficient management. Me Marshall is assisted 
this vear by Miss EHen Bailey, a member of the board 
of trustees. for children’s institutions; Miss Hdith 
Marshall, James FE. Wise, Representative William ©, 
Parker. Tlenry Dobbins, a member of the board of 
pauper trustees, Fred G. Pettigrove, superintendent 
| William oF. Cole of the 


South nd house. College settlement. 


Charlestown prisons, and [Res 


This committee has been fortunate in securing for 
head supermtendent ol the ‘camp Mdward BP. Sher- 
hurne, master of the Martin grammar school, who has 
also been master of schools in Manchester, N. TL.. and 
Prookline. Mass.. and has had CX] rience iM camp 

ork for boys at Portsmouth, N. TL. A speeial liking 
for the work has induced him to give upa Portion of 
I acation and live with the boys in camp during the 
In addition ten aides are 
eneaged by the city for the season. They are mostly 
Harvard and Boston 


“ats duration. 


Iwo months 
young men from the collewes, 


University, who have special fitness for the work. 


The aide now the boys by name and make them feel 
Howe They sleep in the tents with the boys, and 
each is responsible for the group in his eare. 


‘Po the query as to why this commendable provision 

net extended to girls Mr. Marshall, director of the 

rl » FA sponded, “We wish (| to provide for girls also, 
for we think they need it as well as boys, | have no 
doubt the successful establishment of this work for 
boys on a permanent basis will lead to a similar pro 
Vision for girls. ‘Phe reason for starting such work 
lor boys, rather than for girls, is only that the former 
can be handled much more easily in camp and present 
Fewer new problems to he overcome,” 

lt is the conclusion of the director that these out- 
Invs have becomea very definite and vital part of a eity 
hov's education, and should be treated, in a measure 
at leastpas a portion of the edueational work of the mu 
Hiedpality While be would advise turning over cer 
lain portions of the work to the school board, and 
heartily invites its co-operation in questions relative 
to the educational work of the camp, he does not favor 
its takine complete charge at the present stage of 
prow This opinion is based on the tentative 
nature of much of the work and the evident necessity 
(hat through its formative period it should be handled 
in sympathy with its 


hy) those who are especially 


charitable purposes, 


The acknowledged value of the educational side of 


{hve worl SCeTHS TOY 


Ive IL Ccoenizance as an appropriate 
The in 
1 


truetion, though different, is seareely less valuable 


extension of the system of prurtyd re education. 


than that which is given in the schools. It is evident 
that no expenditure made by the city will return pro- 
portionately larger results in health, mental strength, 
he imeuleation of obedience and self-covernment. and 
the meht ce velopme nt of charac ter and s If reliance. 
The importance which summer instruction of the 


reht character can occupy ina system of edueation is 


how fully demonstrated in conneetion with our higher 


Institutions he municipal camp seems to eome as 


uevestive forme by which thie Sildive rele renn ly applied 


me the field of el mentary edu ation. 


DREYFUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

The thrilling experiences which France is enjoying 

she always seems to enjoy great and tragic excite- 
ments promise to make the close of the century 
more memorable than any equal period in recent years. 
The time has come for teachers to understand the 
situation. The Journal has in its Review of the 
Week called attention to each phase of the case, but 
the time has arrived for something more than that. 

The Seeret Service. Eyery great nation has its 
elaborate, well-equipped, and skillful detective service, 
the business of which it is in time of peace to keep cor- 
rectly informed regarding the armies and navies, 
ordnance, tactics, and general equipment and efti- 
cicney of all other great nations. In time of war it 
vocs to even greater leneths, as the United States did 





ALBERT DREYFUS. 


in ectting possession of the De Lome letter and the 
correspondence of the offensive Spaniard in Montreal. 

Albert Dreyfus. When Albert Dreyfus came from 
the military academy of France and passed to a eap- 
lainey in TS89, he was given the most important posi- 
ten of general superintendent of what is known as 
the “Second Bureau” of the war department, which 
Included the secret service. It was the business in 
part of this bureau te organize military “missions” 
aload and buy reports and information from foreign 
spilt s. 


Ife is in position to stab his own government a terrible 


No officer has a more important responsibility. 


blew if he tn turn should choose to do what he is all 
the time tempting representatives of other govern- 
nents to do. Any one of his vast array of servants 
kiiows that he is ever on the alert to prevent any of 
his own men from becoming spies. | 


A Jew. 


tutional cnenrics, ae 


Dreyfus had various personal and consti- 
was brilliant, popular, and 
highly trusted. The Jew has enemies in all countries. 
It is not casy for him te secure merited position or pro- 
motion in the civil or military service of any country. 
The wender is that Dreyfus was ever trusted as he 
was by the French military authorities. 

An Alsatian. 


1872 every Alsatian had to choose whether he and his 


Alsace is peculiarly situated. In 


Children after him should be French or German sub> 
jects. There were four brothers in the Dreyfus 
fanily. Albert and two others chose to be French, 
the other one, the oldest. to be German. The German 
brother, however, specified that his sons, of whom 
there are six, should be Freneh. All this made it easy, 
aroused, to think Albert 


Drevfus not wholly unfriendly to the Germans. Mul 


When suspicions were once 
house in Alsace was the Dreyfus home. and here 
Vibert went frequently, 

The Hydraulie Brake. 


Intportant mvention which was wholly their own. [ 


The French secured a Most 


Wis a feature of gunnery of the utmost lnportance, 
The hydraulic brake gave the French gunners a dis 


linet advantage. The Germans secured 


complet j if, 


early and 
‘ination about this hydraulic brake, 


much to the chagrin of the Freneh rovernment. 
There was some French military man who was acting 
as a German spy, 
The Bordereau, 
randum written 


] ' ’ " 
CaPetless TWICMIOPANEG UM. In SOL an Alsatian servant 


brought te the 


Literally this means a memo- 


n the border of anything; henee a 


rene h war office “the bordereau”? 


Which has caused so much exeitement for five years. 
It was torn In such small pieces that it could not be 
photographed. Tt was unsigned and undated. Tt 


ConLaryye (| tre asonabl 


information regarding Freneh 


inilitary affairs. Tt had undoubtedly been given to 





Schwarzkoppen, a German military attache, an Alsa- 
tion who visited Alsace much as Albert Dreyfus did. 
Dreyfus was at once suspected, first because of his 
Alsatian birth and love of that Mulhouse home, to 
which he went often without proper passports. All 
this, however, was mere suspicion, Experts generally 
agreed that the handwriting was that of Dreyfus, al- 
though the most expert of them all declared it to be 
that of Esterhazy, but as there were no suspicious cor- 
roberative circumstances in Esterhazy’s case, that 
{cstimony went for naught. 

Count Esterhazy. Count Marie Charles Ferdinand 
Walsin Esterhazy was a major in the French army. 
His father was an Austrian. He is one of the most 
hitter haters of the Jews in Europe. 

Anti-Semite Society. One of the most 
political clubs in the world is the anti-Semite or anti- 
They have been arrested 


powerful 


Jow organization in France. 
hy the seore of late, and the most influential members 
are besieged by the French military in’ their head 
quarters, abundanily provendered and armed to stand 
Msterhazy was a prominent member of 
Ife shed suspicion without diffi 


a long siege 
this organization. 
( ulty. 

Dreyfus Courtmartial, September 20, 1894, “the 
he rdereauw” was sent to the war office. October 13 the 
experts pronounced it the handwriting of Dreyfus. 
November 9 M. Edgar 
December 19 


22 he was tried by a seeret court-martial, pronounced 


October 15 he was arrested. 
Demanee was assiened as his counsel. 


euilty by seven of his army peers, on the testimony of 
twenty-seven army officers, and sentenced to be pub 
licly degraded and imprisoned for life. January 4. 
1895, he was publicly degraded, and March 10° was 
sent to Devil’s island, off the coast of South America, 
for life. where he suffered, as was intended, the most 
indeseribable abuse. 

Edgar Demange. The counsel of Dreyfus at the 
secret court-martial and the present trial is an old and 
highly respected lawyer who thoroughly believes, and 
always has, in the innocence of Dreyfus. Tle was 
chosen for this service by Mathieu Dreyfus, a brother 
of Albert, who has never ceased activity for Dreyfus’ 
Indeed, the three brothers and all the 
nephews have been intense in their lovalty. 

The Secret Dossier. This consists of 400 papers of 
various degrees of importance bearing upon this case 
which are thought to be of such a nature that it is not 
Upon these largely the 


release. 


wise to make them public. 
secret court-martial condemned Dreyfus. 

The French Army. No military body in the world 
occupies just such a position of aristoeraey and power 
as that of Franee. The officers stand together in an 
heroie way. Seandals have been abundant and sus- 
picions numerous, but their loyalty and intense spirit 
have ke pt them above all outside attacks, official or 
The officers and the army generally believed 


public. 
in the guilt of Drevfus from the first, and have fought 
every step of the way since an effort was made to have 
the case passed upon again. 

General Mercier. 
when in 1894 the Dreyfus trial began. 
first assigned Major du Paty de Clam to investigate 


Mercier was minister of war 
It was he who 
the case, Ile has always been bitterly opposed to any 
recpening thereof. Zola in his famous “.aceuse,” 
an open letter in the Aurora, specified Mercier as “an 
lee omiplie through weakness, in one of the creates 
injquities of the age.’ It was General Mercier who 
made such a sensation in the trial at Rennes, August 
13. 1899. It was he 


whom Dreyfus addressed so 


vehemently, and whom the atidienee insulted so 
openly as he left the courtroom after testifying. 
This chief of the 


fr secret intelligence from 1894 to 1897 was 


Lieutenant-Colonel Piequart. 
bureau 
ihe oficial custodian of the doe uments relating to the 
trial, With all other Freneh officers, he believed 
Drevfus cuilty and his degradation and punishment 
deserved, Tle was the first to entertain a doubt. and it 
was by accident, nearly two years after the affair hap- 
pened, that his SUSPIeL ns were aroused, It Was on 


May 1, 


the spies turned in a torn visiting eard with some 


IS9G, that in the regular order of things one 
upimportant writing upon it. As Picquart glanced at 
it there wasa momentary shudder, for it was the hand 
\\ riting of dre \ lus, who had been on Devil's island for 
mere than a vear. It was the ecard of Esterhazy. on 
which Tv expressed regrets that he could not meet as 


per appomfivent Schwarzkoppen, the German mili 


ee oe 
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August 31, 1899. 
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tary attache—--the very man with whom the original 
hordereau was discovered by the spy in 189L, This 
circumstance and the fact that the penmanship had de- 
velved Picquart cee'ded him at once that Ksterhazy, 
and not Drevfus, was the traitor. Te made an ex- 
hatistive personal investigation and his conviction was 
complete. Tle presented the facts to various civil and 
inilitary parties, but little interest was taken in his 
view of the case until the vice-president of the senate, 
Scheurer-Westner, expressed his belief that Dreyfus 
did not write the bordereau. 
of 96. On 


In rdereau was published for the experts of the world 


This was in September 
November 10 a fac-simile of — the 


fo see, and the feeling grew W ith the people that Mster 
hazy wrote the bordereau, but there seemed no Occed 
August, 
“A800. Pieard.a detective in’ the Dreyfus case, was 


shone or opportunity to do anything about it. 


found dead in’ his Paris lodgings. In October, 
Scheurer-Nestner publicly announced that he had 
proof that Dreyfus did not write the bordereau. Karly 
in November he laid his proofs before the war depart 
ment, and still there seemed to be no disposition or ex- 
But the 
He isa 


cuse for giving the matter public attention. 
vice-president would not let the matter rest. 
life member of the senate, is neither a friend nor a foe 
of the Jew, did not know Dreyfus or any of his family. 
\ii that he has.done has been in the interest of justice. 

November 12, 1897, Mathieu Dreyfus publicly and 
explicitly charged Esterhazy with the authorship of 
the bordereau. November 16, Esterhazy demanded a 
court-martial. "This trial was generally considered a 
farce, and be was ecouitted January 12. 


felt Very keen the farcical nature of this ecourt-mar 


ry 
| he public 


dial, Chat which did mere than anything else to satists 
the miktary that Dreyfus was guilty was the presenta 
tion of what is bnowr as the letter of 1896, a note 
Which passed between the German attache, Sechwarz- 
koppen, and the talian minister, in which Dreyfus 
name is mentioned ina compromising way. This was 
tinanswerable, and entirely relieved) Esterhazy in 
the eves of his brother officers. 

On November 25, 1897, five days after Esterhazy 
demanded a court-martial, Zola wrote a severe letter 
for the Aurora veycewing the Dreyfus case. Esterhazy 
was acquitted January 12, 1898, and on the 13th 
Zolas famous letter “accuse” 


Aurora, 


hrenee, Francois Felix Faure, in which he asserted 


appeared in- the 
This was an open letter to the president of 


that Esterhazy’s acquittal was not upon evidence, but 
“by order” of the civil authorities as well as of the 
nillitary. 

The Zola Trial. Emile Zola was tried with the 
publisher of the Aurora for saying that Msterhazy was 
Boisdeffre, chief of staff of the 
French army, appeared at the trial in full uniform and 


ile quitted “by order.” 


made a special plea to the military jury to have eon 
fidence in the head of the French army when he said 
that Drevfus was guilty. General de Pellieux ad 
vanced to the railing and stated the contents of the 
letter of TS9G.and essered the jury that it was genuine. 
M. Cavaignae, then minister of war, made a thrilling 
speech inthe French chamber, telling them of the let- 
ter of TS96, and assuring them that it was genuine. 
iy their own act they practically admitted there was 
ne sufficient proof that Dreyfus wrote the bordereau, 
but there was indisputable proof that he was chummy 
with Schwarzhoppen, and this was all sufficient. 


The bordercau was found in the wastebasket, so to 


speak, of Schwarzkoppen, and in’ the 1896 letter 
Schwarzkoppen referred to Dreyfus in a most friend]y 
and compromising Danner. 

Colonel Sandherr. 
in the war department at the time. 
anti-Semite, and he had ‘wv horrible fear lest it should 


Colonel Sandherr was a chief 


Ile was a leading 


eventually come out that Dreyfus was innocent and 
some anti-Semite guiliv. Ile died of paralysis, and a 
little before his death he charged Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry, thien chief of thi intelligence department of 


the war office, to guard sac redly the honor of the mili 


tary, and not to allow any revision of the Dreyfus case. 
It was then that Hlenry forged the note of Sehwarz 
keppen known as the letter of 1896, and. skillfully 
placed it with the other papers in the secret dossier. 
Piequart and Henry. Colonel Henry became an 
active anti-Drevfusite. At the Zola trial Colonel 
Henry gave Celonel Picquart the lie, and a duel fol 
lowed, in which Hlenry was wounded. When, later, 
Pic quart examined the letter of 1896 he called Henry 


into his office and charged him with forgery. Henry 
confessed, was arrested, taken to jail, and at once com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat. 

General Pellieux, who had told the jury in Kster- 
hazv’s trial that the letter was genuine, at once re- 
signed his military office and said the Dreyfus case 
should be reopened. M. Cavaignac, minister of war, 
who had based his great speech in the Chambers upon 
the genuineness of this letter, resigned, and Esterhazy 
fled from France and is said to have confessed when 
well out of danger that he wrote the bordereau, 

Patv de Clam. No man has appeared to worse ad- 
vantage than de Clam. Tle was placed in charge of 
the Dreyfus case by General Mercier, then minister of 
war. In Zola’s famous letter *.Vaccuse” he has this 
to say of him: “Le Colonel du Paty de Clam was the 
the man of evil, who directed 


Ile seems to have a mind 


wheie Drevfus affair 
everything, did everything. 
clouded and complicated to the highest degree, 
haunted by romantic intrigues, stolen documents, 
enonvinous letters, rendezvous in deserted spots with 
nivsterious women, who at night hawk about over- 
whelming proofs. It is he who imagined the dictat- 
ine of the bordercau te Dreyfus; of studying him in a 








room cased in with mirrors; to flash upon him, asleep, 
a dark lantern and surprise a confession from hin in 
the terror ef his awakening. Is it true that the intel 
ligence bureau was foreed to buy dangerous docu 
ments likely to set Europe on fire? No, there was 
nothing of the sort, only the erazy and romanti 
imagination of Du Paty de Clam. Tle was the dia 
bolical workman of a yudicial error.” 

The wife of Dreyfus. In 1889 Dreyfus married 
Lucille Hademard, the daughter of a wealthy diamond 
merchant of Paris. In the attempt to connect the 
bordereau the more surely with Dreyfus they thought 
they proved his disreputable relations with a notori 
ous woman. Tis wife never believed her husband 
euilty of any of the charges, and though sentenced for 
life on Devil's island used her influence and her large 
wealth in the effort to prove his innocence. No 
woman was ever more loyal, none ever deserved vic 
tory more than she. 

Revision Qn September 26, 1898, the French 
Mareh 21, 


1899, the court of appeals ordered the secret. dossier 


cabinet voted to reopen the Dreyfus case. 


submitted. June 5 a new court-martial of Drevfus 
was ordered. Vucust 7 the court-martial convened 
alt Tennes Many anti-Semites were arrested, and 


others besiee ad the « lubhouse. 

Labori. Associated with the aged Kdgar Demange 
in this trial as counsel for Dreyfus was Labori, one of 
the voungest and most brilliant lawyers in’ France. 
Ife is under forty years old, “tall, slim, with fair com- 
plexion and dignified manner.” Ile was Zola’s coun- 
se]. and this is what Zola wrote of him: “The cause we 
are fighting for owes almost everything to the gigantic 
energies of M. Labor. 
the first harvest of his manhood, who knows neither 
fear nor tatign He is a tall, deep-chested fellow, 
vith a voice that rallies a retreating regiment. He 


This Labori, who is gathering 


has turned the delense into an accusation.” 

The Anti-Semites fear him above all others. The 
irench military ring fears him, and on Monday morn- 
ing, August 14, when Labori was going from his house 


to the trial he was shot in the back by a cowardly as 
sassin Who succeeded in making his escape. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL SUPER 
INTENDENT IN PROCURING LIBRARIES 
FOR AND THEIR PROPER USE IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BY ALFRED BAYLISS. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springtield, TH. 


The function of superintendents in procuring libraries 
for their schools is to procure them, and preferably by a 
method which involves some form of self-help and sac- 
rifice on the part of those who are to use them. The city 
superintendent should be identified, either in person or 
by proxy, with the public library, with the clear purpose 
of limiting its abuse and extending its use by both 
teachers and pupils. The public library, wherever it ex- 
ists, should be a tributary ally to the publie school, — In 
communities without a public library the superintendent 
or principal should forthwith establish one. In rural 
districts especially there should be books for reading and 
reference in every school—and it is the easy and delight 
ful task of the county superintendent to see that his 
teachers devise ways and means for procuring, circulat- 
ing, and caring for them. 

The use of the library in the school is threefold. It 
clarifies the understanding, contributes to the joy of life, 
and is the most effective ethical instrument available. 

Most teachers might better “bay the moon” than de 
pend upon direct and didactic methods in teaching ethics. 
In this part of the work we must proceed by oblique 
methods. To this end there can be no question as to the 
value of books. We may teach a boy mercy and kind- 
ness through ‘“‘Black Beauty” or “The Dog of Flanders,” 
or “The Nurnberg Stove.’” We may teach him patriotism 
through the “Address at Gettysburg,” or guard him from 
“frantic boast or foolish word” by and through ‘‘The Re- 
cessional.” Whatever it is possible to do to inculcate the 
love of liberty, piety, patience, gratitude, reverence, phil- 
anthropy, or fortitude, or to subdue evil passions,— to 
“awe the east and hold fast to the man” can best be 
done,—can perhaps be done by most of us in no othet 
way at all than through books. 

One book owned is worth many borrowed. Every man 
is rightful heir to a share of the culture of the time, but 
he cannot come into his estate until he owns, as well as 
reads, a few good books. 

The final cause of all our work to develop interest in 
books, and to train children to read them, is to lead them 
to know, select, and become the owners of books. 

Taste should be cultivated, to the end that some of 
them, at least, should be well bound, well printed on good 
Abstract of Address before N. FE. A 


paper, with broad margins. 


THE SCHOOL IS SUPPLANTING THE HOME 
BY A ARON GOVE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col 


The growth of paternalism in this country reach 
over to the schools. 

Great modifications of social life demand cor 
sponding modifications im school life. 

Mueh of the child training that was formerly done 
at home is now relegated to the school, 

Pine severe religious and effective discipline of the 
early American home is disappearing. 

The father no Jonger claims the boy's time and 
cormngs until manhood is reached 

his changed condition requires changed school 
relations, 

The school has helped to forward this movement by 
demanding regular and prompt attendance at school. 

iathers of the present have turned themselves away 
from the supervising of the detailed training of the 
children 

The mother’s field of activity is enlarged by par 


ticipation in governmental and public altar 


Something like Spartan POSSCSslOn threaten 
vouth of the country. 


repevye with Leu hey and tuto 


The remedy 

Rather than idleness at home and on the street, ten 
hours in school association instead of 

The home demands that the state take mere in 
timate and Jirect control of the vouth 

The present disposition to relinquish t| lon 


traning of children and the enlarged field) of ele 
mentary instruction demanded require a changed con 
dition in the mechanism of the schools 

The state must assume these duties for self-prote 
tion: it has already commenced, as illustrated by free 


school board lectures in many cities. 
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Assemb]y rooms are to be attached to every school- 
house for the use of the people every day and every 
evening of the vear. | 

Vacation schools are becoming a necessity. 

Changed conditions necessary to meet present and 
future responsibilities will doubtless be well adjusted 
hy the wisdom and intelligence of the American 
, Abstract of address before the N. E. A. 


people. 





ART IN EDUCATION. 
KY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


| Abstract of Address before the N, E, Aj 

A “cultivated” person is one who is not only learned, 
but whose learning is touched with.a certain fineness of 
quality which renders it peculiarly significant and human. 

In the sense of the beautiful, and whatever gives it 
strength and clearness, there is a subtle and pervasive 
sort of culture which goes with its possessor wherever 
he may go; it pervades, and invigorates, and vitalizes a 
man’s thought, whatever it be that he thinks about. We 
can have no patience with an education which merely 
affects a man piecemeal. We are constrained to seek 
after those things in education which are far-reaching, 
universal, re-creating, 

The current demand for artistic elements in the in- 
struction of the schools is not, then, simply a demand for 
one thing more in a crowded curriculum, It seeks rather 
for the due recognition of a universal aspect of education. 
It looks to the attainment of a finer temper of the whole 
spirit of man. 

There is a kind of petty prettiness about some of the 
pictures now finding a place in our schoolrooms which 
does not promise well for the future of American taste. 
Real masterpieces of art are, after all, what we want. A 
masterpiece is a work which is found worthy to live; it 
is a work which, as we study it, we find continually sur- 
passing itself; it has power to grow with our growth. 
There is no schism between childhood and manhood, 
where childhood is nourished upon those things which 
can never be outgrown. 

Humor is the great aesthetic possession of the multi- 
tude. With all of its vulgar manifestations, we cannot 
deny that it is a kind of saving salt in everyday life. 
The school will do a noble service if it teach the children 
to enjoy the laugh of refined appreciation. 

There has been a marked tendency in recent thought 
to get nearer to the heart of moral character; to judge it 
somewhat less by outward and conventional signs. At 
the same time, our painters and sculptors have been 
showing us the beauty hidden in the common things of 
nature and human life. We have learned to turn away 
from pink Venuses and pretty Cupids to find a deeper 
pleasure in studies of sand dunes and fishermen and la- 
borers in the field. So our ideas of beauty and of right- 
eousness, by getting deeper, are getting nearer together. 
These are changes of vast significance in the history of 
are slowly working toward a true 
and this, I take 


human culture. We 
uppreciation of the ‘beauty of holiness’’; 
it, is the ultimate object of all aesthetic culture. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 

“Where do vou teach?” T asked her, after several 
hours of delightful conversation as we sat on the rear 
platform of a B. & O. observation car and spun along 
the tortuous track cut out centuries ago by the moun- 
tain stream. Nota word concerning schools had been 
said. Nostate badge announced that she had been at 
the N. M.A. 

“Well, if vou've found it out,” said she, “I teach in 
Chicago.” 

She would have felt complimented could T have 
told her why L knew she was a teacher. It was her 
kind face, her watchful eve, her sensitiveness to the 
beautiful scenery, that led me to believe that mv ecom- 
panion was a woman grown gray in the schoolroom, 
and that she was taking in that she might give out 
again. L could not help contrasting her with the 
perspiring, shining specimen we saw at the capitol, 
wandering about the corridor, guide hook open, who 
paused for a moment beneath the great dome and 
after alternately looking upward and into her book, 
plucked a guard by the sleeve and asked, “Is this the 
dome? 

And the question’ came to me, Why will some 
teachers cast discredit upon their profession by being 
chumps? 


} 


his die will never vrow to the stature of the other 


It is nota Guestion cf education, bul. of COMMON sense. 


Wi tern T if hej 


POR THE STUDY OF BURKE’S “ CONCILIA- 
TION WIl'H AMERICA.” —(IV.) 


Il.—FOR DISCURSIVE STUDY (continued). 


41. Cite proofs of astrong love of liberty in the 
South in the 1770s. 

42. Characterize the paragraph beginning “Sir, I 
can perceive,” using the words, antithesis, slavery, 
freedom. devious, direct, intricate, plain, subtile. 

43. Prove and account for the alleged prevalence 
of study of the law among the American colonists. 
What American authority can you cite? 

14. Give the story of the abrogation “of the 
antient Government of Massachuset.” 

15. Tllustrate from the pages of history:— 

(a) “A nation is not governed which is per- 
petually to be conquered.” 

(b) “An armament is not a victory.” 

(c) “Power and authority are sometimes 
bought by kindness.” 

(d) “Every nation has formed to itself some 
favorite point, which by way of eminence 
hecomes the criterion of their happiness.” 
What is America’s to-day? 

(ec) “Obedience is what makes government.” 

16. Kxplain the following allusions:— 

(a) “Searcity you have felt.” 

(b) “Exeite your envy.” 

(c) “Successful chicane.” 

(d) “Turk governs with a loose rein.” 

(e) “What astonishing and ineredible things 
have we not seen already!” 

1}. What do you know of the following:— 

(a) “A distinguished person.” 

(bh) Lord Bathurst. 

(c) “The ablest pens; most eloquent tongues; 
greatest spirits.” 

(d) “Ancient commonwealths.’ 

(e) “My Honorable and Learned Friend on the 
floor.” 


(f) Lord Dunmore. 


b 








A RESTFUL VOICE. 





BY J, M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


(reat stress should be attached to the intonations 
of the voice-—whether it means what it says, and says 
what it means, as well as the manner of expression, are 
vcry important determining factors. The little boy 
who said, at the close of the first week of school, “that 
his teacher had a restful voice,” beeause “she had not 
inade him want to fight vet,” expressed a deep educa- 
tional truth. Besides this, the teacher must have a 
wood eve; not a gimlet eye. That sort of an eye is an- 
noving, and its boring qualities generate counter 
movements in the pupils from head to foot. Like a 
high, thin voice, the children want to pull it down 
and out all the time. There is a strong, lively eye that 
sees into and through the motives of pupils; it ean 
approve or reprove, but in its beams will always be 
round strength, dignity, and sympathy. A pleasant 
voice and a quick, loving, gracious eye are prime phy- 
sical qualities of all first-class teachers.—Educational 


Review, 





THIRTY YEARS’ PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 





BY CHARLES NEWELL COBB, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Progress in science during the past thirty years has 
largely increased the field and the material available 
for science study and teaching in both elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as in higher institutions. 

Increased interest in the science of teaching has led 
directly to increased attention to the method of teach- 
ing science, so that it can no longer truthfully be said 
that the scientific method is applied to teaching everv 
branch except science. 

Added material ond better teaching have tended to 
lengthen existing science courses and have led to the 
establishment of such courses where formerly there 
were none. 

The material « quipment for successful science teac!- 
Ine has been se largely augmented within the last 
iturty years {hat 31 might almost be said to have been 


created within ti at period. Well equipped physical, 
chemical, and biologie laboratories are no longer un- 
commen in the igh schools of villages and smalle: 
cities, while nearly all higher institutions have recog- 
nized the necessity for such equipment and have sup- 
plied it,and many furnish excellent facilities for 
teaching earth science also. 

The number ef persons engaged in teaching science 
exclusively has been multiplied many fold, and with 
this inercase in numbers has come noteworthy in- 
creased average alnity to instruct. 

A pleasing thought is that publie opinion has de- 
manded and epproved the change.—Abstract of ad- 
dress before the N. Ek. A. 





A STUDY OF A CHILD,—(1I1.) 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN, 





| Editorial Abstract of “Study of a Child,’”’ New York, 
Harper & Brothers. ] 
Year. Draws much and great variety of 
things. Taper cutting isa delight and a very general 
amusement. Knows many from memory, 
every werd of them, as they have been read to him. 
Great love for nature. Tas a pet rabbit, also as pets 
at different times during his fourth year white mice. 
butterflies, snails, tadpoles, frogs. Never harmed 
any animal. Never afraid of worms or spiders. — In- 
ventive genius develops rapidly. Knows names of 
Knows things by their smell. 


Fourth 


stories 


parts of machinery. 
Drawings surprisingly good. 
Three vears and one month, 
Inakes soap water, and makes the water soapy. 
the what and why of things a great deal. 
Three vears and nine months. Distinguishes be- 
tween teaching and learning. Says “It is I” 
of “It is me.” las many ideas about God. Is 
specially curious about Santa Claus. 
Three years and ten months. Iis 
him to look up some very poor families at Christinas, 
found little children with no Christmas joy and none 
of the comforts or even the necessities of life. Tle 


Savs the ferry boat 


Asks 
instead 


mother took 


draws very much and very well. 

Fifth Year. Has shed most of his baby talk, but 
keeps a few words like “ribber.” Tells long stories 
inspired by Brownies and fairy tales. Draws much 
ond well. Cuts many things from paper. Uses 
“very” and other intense and superlative words. 
Prayers are very personal, “IT love you, God, but I 
can't always do what pleases you.” “Please, God, tell 
mamma to bring, next Christmas, my kitty a pair of 
crutches anda bed.” ~Plavs his doll is lame, it is very 
veal to him. Talks about the fore feet of the eat. 
Knows quite a little about numbers. Wants to be 
read to very much. Has strong prejudices about 
‘Takes much pleasure with his numerous pets, 
makes a study of them, teaches them many things. 
Tle insists upon taking his white mice with him when 
He is interested in the difference in 
their dispositions. One he calls “whitey” and one 
“squeally.2. Te named them himself. He was 
specially happy over some butterfly pets of his. At 
four years of age he was quite skillful in training his 
pets. He learned the names of different varicties of 
butterflies. 

Sixth Year. At the age of five he takes a lively in- 
terest in numbers. Adds very simple numbers, 
counts to 100. He is ingenious with numbers, prefers 
to find out for himself to making inquiries. He 
writes a surprisingly nice little letter. Te worked out 
the time-table for lumeelf without any hint. Beforehe 
was six he could count to 1,000, and learned that mil- 
lion meant one thousand thousand, a billion a thou 
sand times a thousand thousand, of a trillion and a 
quadrillion had the idea, each new name adding three 
figures, He worked it out and said that one quad 
rillion would have fifteen ciphers. THis 
numbers was surprising. 

In the same easy way he learned to read. The came 
vear he learned to use the typewriter. He told bril 
liant stories himself. 

Seventh Year. His pravers are now quite remark 
able asa character study. Here is one sentence. 
“Dear God, T want vou to keep the good good, and 
make the bad good.” Te is hungry for facts all the 
time. He knows a surprisingly large number of 
things and tells what he knows very clearly, He 


books. 


he gocs visiting. 


mastery of 


— 





eons 
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philosophizes remarkably. He sings much and well. 
He went to school at six and was very intense in his 
learning. Ile extemporizes very good jingles about 
work. Sings himself to sleep over his 
Ile has heard much German and 
sings it really quite well. Tle can’sing German easier 
than he can talk it. Tle makes words from letters 
easily and makes words from sounds also. He has 
much trouble with the language because it is spelled 
and pronounced so irregularly. 
on hand most of the time. 
horses’ tails is ye I'v hed. 


his school 
original songs, 


Ie has some scheme 

He thinks that docking 
He plays he is running a 
Tlis whys are getting to be quite puzzling. 
He has had a siege with to, too, two all on his own 


restaurant, 


secord. Tle worked up good sentences of each. 
Here are three of these: “Tam going at two o'clock.” 
“Are vou voing lo town?” “Yes, 71 am going, too.” 


He wants persons to speak correetly. His drawing, 
number work, and story writing are his chief delights. 

Kighth Year. He 
a tree growing; bad boys pull me over crooked, and 
you straighten ie. Tf mothers didn’t do this, the bovs 
couldn't grow straight.” ! 


said to his mother, “T am like 


Does examples in simple 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Sclf-activitv has developed into self-control through 
{he wise direetion of the mother. 


WILLET AND THK ANGELUS., 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[A subscriber from Houston, Texas, asks for an article upon 
Jean Francois Millet. Such requests are always gratifying. | 

“The Angelus,” known probably to every teacher in 
America, is one of the most popular pictures in the 
world. ‘The dramatic sale of the picture in Paris for 
more than $110,000 (£22,120) took place in one of 
the most exciting scenes ever witnessed in an auction 
room, being surpassed only by the sale of the Murillo 
“Conception” in 1852, when $120,000 (£24,000) was 
hid. 

When Millet 


five years of age, 


produced the painting in’ 1859, at 


thirty . the judges of the Paris salon 
would not accept it for exhibition, and Millet could 
not get his pyice of $400 for it from any collector or 
To-day it is accepted as the culmina- 
tion of French art. Paris will never be happy in the 


connoisseur. 


thought that her judges universally declined it less 
than twenty-five years before it brought the fabulous 
price finally paid for it. 

Mr. Millet placed “The Angelus” on sale with Mr. 
Stephens, the price heing $400. The money was ad- 
vanced on the picture, but no purghaser came for 
some years. It was at last bought by the Belgian 
minister to Paris for $500. About the time of 
Millet’s death it was bought by J. W. Wilson for 
$7,000. In 1881 it was put up at auetion with the 
rest of the Wilson pictures, and two bids of $34,000 
were made. ‘The two men tossed for possession of it, 
and W. TI. Vanderbilt secured it. He then 
thought he had made a mistake, and he sold it to the 
dealer for $10,000. Then Mr. Vanderbilt decided 
that he had blundered again, so he bought it back 
for $60,000, and Mr. Roekefeller offered him 
$100,000, 

The hamlet of Gruchy, where Millet was born, 
overlooks the English ehannel. Tt is four 
hours’ drive, by a rustic road Iving along the cliffs by 
the side of the sea, from Gruchy to Cherbourg. Upon 
a one-story house in the centre of a quiet group of 
houses nestling behind a cliff is an inscription stat- 
ing that Jean Francois Millet was born there October 
1, 1814. 

His 


worked 


about 


mother, according to the peasant custom, 

in the fields, while the grandmother had 
charge of the children. The grandmother’s morning 
salutation almost mvariably was: “Wake up, my little 
Francois. The birds have long been singing the 
glory of God.” 
his passionate love of nature never found expression 
in pencil or brush. 


His father was a born artist, though 


The family was so large that the lad had to work 
hare from early boyhood. The family was in no 


sense illiterate. Jean Francois Millet at eighteen 
could read Latin easily and translate readily. He 
was a good penman and a graceful composer. His 


place as an artist was never shadowed hy any lack of 


scholastic attainments. 

When he was seventeen he was faseinated with the 
curious outline of an old man who passed their home, 
and he drew him so skillfully that the entire family 


was ready to sacrifice that he might go to Cherbourg 


and study art with Mouchel. The lad was here but 
two months when his father died, and the lad had to 
return home and become the head of the family. 
Conscience and custom were at war with taste, talent, 
and ambition, but he did not falter for a moment. 
Fortunately for art and for the lad, his grandmother 
soon planned for the younger boys to do the work, 
while Francois returned to Cherbourg. There he 
studied with Langlois, or rather taught with him, for 
this master recognized the fact that he could teach 
Millet very little, and he soon secured for him an 
annuity, whieh enabled him to study in Paris. 

Tlis mother and grandmother were greatly affected 
bv the thought that their favorite at twenty-two years 
of age was to be exposed to the temptations of Paris, 
and they wept bitterly. Here is his description of his 
entrance to the city of fashion: “I got to Paris one 
Saturday evening in January (1837), in the snow. 
The light of the street lamps, almost extinguished 
hy the fog, the immense number of horses and wagons 
passing and repassing, the narrow streets, the smell 
of the air of Paris, went to my head and my heart so 
that I was almost suffocated. Paris seemed to me 
dismal and tasteless. At first I went to a little hoteb, 
where I spent the night in a sort of nightmare, in 
which I saw my home, full of melancholy, with my 
mother, grandmother, and sister spinning in the 
evening, weeping and thinking of me, praying that I 
should escape the perdition of Paris.” 

Millet studied for a time with Paul Delaroche, 
seventeen years his senior, a teacher of high repute. 
Millet distaneed the other pupils, but made no 
friends among them and wished none. One day 
Delaroche asked Millet not to compete for the Prix de 
tome, as he wished another pupil to get it. This led 
Millet to leave the teacher, who was so unfair. This 
turned against him an array of influence which made 
life one great struggle for ten vears. In these ter- 
rible vears he had no opportunity to study art, but had 
to paint signs, nymphs, or whatever would bring a 
pittance. 

In 1840 he had a portrait accepted at the Paris 
salon, and he hoped that the tide had turned. He 
married the next year a maiden of Cherbourg, but in 


° [ Continued on page 146.) 

















NATURE 
ANNETTA F. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY.* —(J.) 


ARRANGED BY ARMES, BOSTON, 


Outlines for first four grades are given in American Primary ‘Teacher. } 





GRADES. SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. JANUARY. FEBRUARY. 
Grouping of plants into Review the names of | Review the work done MINERALS AND BUILDING STONES. 
outside( Exogens)and in- the trees learns din pre- | on the evergreen ae in Quartz. ear aie 
side( Endogens) growers. vious years. ( onsider “7 prev 0 pe ste Study a > Teng Calcite. dara | 
. : , € its 3 » f ’ > 8 gg sugc- a " 
Fifth Exogens illustrated by habitat, size, bark, | few of them, using sug Feldspar. Chalk. ent ol | 
; the elder or sumach. branches. buds, leaves, | gestions given for last | 
Endogens by the corn- and fruit of a few of | month. | 
stalk or banana stem. them. 
| 
The study of trees con- Continue the work on COMMON METALS AND THEIR ORES. 
tinued as in Grade V. | trees,—include the rsh The meta’ iron. Finish the ores of iron. The metal tin. The metals lead and | 
Emphasize the fruit and | greens, and by picturte The metal copper. The ores of tin. zinc. 
© the dispersion of the seeds and the printed page the The ores of copper. er oN is aaa | 
Sixth. of shadetrees,treesinthe foreign trees, their uses | 
woods and pastures, and to man and to nature. | 
| 
the fruit trees. 
The common grasses: — The common grain PLANT PRODUCTS. . 
Theis habtiss, height, | giamie,—see suggeenen Starches. Sugars. Fats. Oxygen. Carbon and its varieties.| 
| leaves, blossoms, fruit, | for Sopsemner. ompare Connect with cooking lessons. Hydrogen. 1. Diamond. 
| roots; uses. with grasses. Foreign 2. Graphite. 
ee ey petures: ane 3. Lampblack. 
books. 
THE COMPOSITE FAMILY. GROUPING OF KNOWN ANIMALS WITHOUT A BACKBONE. 
i i é) ‘ » lessons consider ¢ tation of parts. Review the work done | 
OF li avweed, chicory. golden-rod, rhrough all the lessons consider adap | 
Fall dandelion, mayweed vy: B _, Merten he wath Gone 


‘ , ic s > forei lations. 
: eet gen sabane, ete. Compare through pictures the foreign re ; 
aster, thistle, yarrow, tansy, fle ‘3 with a backbone. Com- 


i Kighth. The gentian family. Starfish or Clam or Lobster or pare with those studied | 

Sea urchin Oyster. Crayfish. inthe preceding months. 

Use a simple outline. 
| 
PHYSICS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, | 
Ninth. | 
| | 
! i er Ve B puage, | i £ ac ith jesson. 
) | Co , Nature Study nd Flementatr ence Literature, language, and drawing in connection with | { 
* Portions adapted from ‘ Outline Ae late mts Natural phenomena in the fonr lawest grades thrqughaut the yeay 


iolooy in all grades throughout the year 
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Resolve to be an example of all you teach. 


The high <chool courses ought to be eleetive, bit 


it will be a change. 


There is to bea lively campaign for a lengthened 
high ~( ho | day. he of the N. Ie), A, dle 


li will be interesting to see them get it. 


committer 


mands it. 


Now get in sympathy with the Paris exposition. 
If you canned attend, you can keep informed as to its 


grandeur and influence. It opens April 15, 1900. 


Mrs Mary IT. 


water, who has declared that “aleohol used in quanti 


Ilunt takes issue with Professor At- 


ties and wavs which cause no injurious effeets cannot 


he called poison.” Professor Atwater says his state- 


ment is based upon actual experiment. 


ool courses are demanded by the 


high scl 


progress of the times, and wherever they are permitted 


lective 


thr people believe in them: 
the Harvard « 


but can pupils be fitted for 
that That 


hn every first-class high 


isis 2 will 


aininations on 


he the determining question 
chool. 


BENJAMIN IDE 


of California has at Jast 


WHEELER. 
The | HIVCPSITY done Si 


wisely 


ind so well that its delay is readily overlooked. 


Not only has Wheeler, professor of 


Benjamin [de 


Cireek at Cornell, been unanimously chosen president 
of the | niversity of California, but every condition 
that he asked has been eranted., lle y ill have the ini 


tiative im the matter of 


chang S. 


appomtments, and 
alary of members of the faculty Ile will be the sole 
Inedium of ecommunieation 


;' between the faculty and 
the board. and the board Will act as ; 


of the Wi doubt 


were mace 1) 1 University 


Unit in support 
"Ow | ’ 
president, level such requirements 


The 


stoms of the past undoubted], 


before president 


rumors regarding the 


led to the demand, and it is highly creditable that the 
hoard promptly and whahimously conceded every re- 
quest. Of course this is the practice in all well- 
regulated institutions, even though it is not formally 
voted, 





TU THE FRONT. 





Secondary sclioolmen have scored a good point 
toward securing high professional recognition by the 
“Report on College Entrance Requirements.” ‘They 
have taken time enough for perfecting their report. 
Four solid years have been given to the subject. 
They have taken into their counsels all who were 
naturally interested and informed on these subjects. 
It is true that there were college men on the commit- 
tee, but the moral effect of the report will be with the 
secondary schoolmen., This places them decidedly 
in advance of any results thus far attained by any 
other class of educators. The college men in the 
“Report of the Committee of Ten” gained a more 
spectacular glory, but that document has never stood 
a careful examination. It was too hastily prepared, 
too indifferent as to its facts, too slipshod in its ex- 
pressions to be satisfactory. As compared with that 
report, this study of the committee of Dr. A. F. 
Nightingale is a grand success. It is not a question 
as to the wisdom of all of its recommendations, but 
it is thoroughly consistent, careful in every statement, 
and creditable to a high degree. 

It goes without saying that it has none of the bril- 
liancy of the “Report of the Committee of Fifteen,” 
for that is the work of the master and the genius, 
rather than of a committee. It had a better field in 
which to make a record than had Dr. Snyder’s normal 
school committee, and though it may be no more use- 
ful, and though it does its Work no more thoroughly 
or logically, it will inevitably attract more attention: 
for the report of deals 
definitely and directly with one class of schools, while 
this of Dr. Nightingale’s committee affects almost 
equally the erammar schools, the colleges, and the sec- 
public and private. 
adds materially to the dignity of the cause of educa- 


Dr. Snyder’s committee 


ondary schools This report 
tion in the year 1899, while it brings secondary school 


men to the front. 





DEATH DISEASE IN THE PHILIP 


PINES. 


AND 





every one regrets the hecessit s of losing evel one 
life in consequence of war, but the meanest man in 
\merica’ is he who falsifies regarding losses in the 
United States army for the sake of giving aid) and 
comfert tothe enemy. There are few things of which 
an American has more cause for rejoicing than the 
fact that such is the efficiency of the American army 
in the Philippines that the loss of life in battle, from 
the effects of battle, and from all diseases is the least 
on record for fourteen months in a foreign land, and 
that the loss from disease is much less in proportion 
fo the loss from battle than it was in the Civil war. 

Vhen we remember that in the Civil war we were 
face to face with our brothers, who had every equip- 
ment for destruction and a deadly aim, while in the 
Philippines we are fighting a people whose ineflicieney 
is Iudicrous, that here we were in our own land and in 
a familiar climate, while in the Philippines we are in 
a tropical climate, as far as possible from home and 
comforts, the figures are all the more remarkable. 

Whatever may be your sentiment regarding the wis- 
dom of Dewey’s sinking the Spanish fleet and taking 
Manila, do not fail to impress your pupils with the 
fact that in fourteen months of fighting the Spaniards 
and the Filipinos in the Philippines, with an army 
of 50,000 men, but twenty officers and 233 men have 
been killed in battle: that but ten officers and eighty- 


two men have died in consequence of wounds; that 
hut eleven ofticers and 369 men have died from 
disease, 

Hlere 380 have died in’ battle or in consequence 


thereof, while but 345 have died from disease, In 


our Civil war, on the Union side, 199,720 died from 
disease, not rec koning the 30.156 who died in“( ‘on- 
Federate while 100,060 died in battle or in 


consequence thereof. 


prisons, 
And this is the next best show- 
Ing on record prior to the present war. 

Warisa horrid thing at the best, but if we have wal 





it is cause for universal rejoicing that, with a very 
small loss in battle and an inconceivably slight after 
loss from wounds received in battle, less than half as 





many die from disease relatively, even in such a 
climate and at such a distance from home supplies and 
Such facts 






comforts, as was ever previously known. 






should be known. 


























































































SUPERINTENUVENT SKINNERS LATEST. 

Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of New York 
state is always leading off in some wide-awake move 
ment. He visited some of our Island Possessions in 
the spring, and as a result has written General John 
Maton the following letter: 

My Dear Sir: Having enjoyed recent opportunitie- 
to observe educational conditions and needs in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, which convinced me of the pressing 
need of giving the children in these islands the bene- 
fits of free public schools in which the English lan- 
guage shall be taught, and believing that, as new 
powers exact new duties on the part of the govern 
ment, our country can render no greater service to 
the unfortunate:people, who now look to the United 
States for direction as well as protection, than by en- 
couraging a study of American institutions, -and, 
through such study, a comprehension of the character 
and value of American citizenship, I hereby offer, on 
behalf of the state of New York, free tuition in our 
state normal schools to forty-eight men and women 
of Cuba 
island) who are willing to attend these institutions not 


and Porto Rico (twenty-four from = each 
less than two vears for the purpose of fitting them 
selves for teaching, pledging that they will return to 
the islands and devote at least five vears to active ser 
vice in the publie schools. 

Conditions of admission will be made known upon 
application, but candidates may be assured that they 
will not be restricted to the same requirements in 
scholarship as are exacted from pupils from our own 
state. 

The first requirement will be that the applicants 
shall be fairly familiar with the EnglishJanguage, and 
that they shall have a fair knowledge of subjects or 
If advisable, the 
divided 


dinarily required for admission, 


two years required may be between the 


academic and the professional work. 
In 1799-—just 100 years ago—Spain, in her disre- 


vara for educational progress, issued a decree CoM 


pelling the return to Cuba of all persons then being 
educated in the United States. The result was what 
might have been expected—to keep the 


New York 


her professional institutions the citizens of Cuba and 


prene ple inh 
ignorance, In 1899 state welcomes to 
Porto Rico, and offers them the enjoyinent of all the 
educational privileges accorded to her own people, and 
that without expense. Respectfully Vours, 
Charles R. Skinner, 
State Supermtendent 


\l] other states should follow the ¢ vample of New 


York. 
: 
LOOKING ABOUT IN TENNESSEE.- (iz) 
| Editorial Correspondence. | 
Monteagle, 2,300 feet above sea level, overtops Lookout 


and every other Southern resort, and in this she finds her 
first claim. Her oak forest, through which the woods- 
man’s axe has never resounded, is her second claim to 


prestige. Fourteen miles by special railroad from the 
main line in the valley, and some hours removed from 
any city of considerable size, the retirement is absolute. 
It is a cottage world all by itself. This fact makes it a 
from the better people of 
church, society, and school from Memphis and Nashville. 
Chattanooga and Louisville and Atlanta, 
Augusta and Macon, Mobile and New Orleans, Birming 


ham and 


select community gathered 


Knoxville, 


Tuscaloosa, Savannah and Jacksonville, and 
The university element is 
prominent, as is the women’s club sentiment 

Chancellor W. H. Payne of the University of Nashville 


has made this his summer home for ten vears. 


other social Southern centres. 


' , He has 
a delightful cottage apart by itself, in which his interest- 
ing family entertain right royally. Few men in all the 
South have done so much as he for professional educa- 
tion. The North could have sent no abler or truer man 
to join the progressive forces of the Southland than Dr. 
Payne 
Although there is no outlook 


from the assembly 
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grounds, which were set back from the bluffs from the 
necessity of water,—that was before they had the present 
excellent system of water works, which brings the most 
delicious spring water all through the grounds,—there is 
as charming scenery as one could ask from the three 
grand bluffs within a quarter of a mile of the grounds. 
Precipices, canons, forest hillside, wild valleys, and rich 
cultivated plains furnish the desired features for a land- 
scape. 

A habit of mind that seeks essentials leads me to say 
that the “great find’”’ of the Monteagle days was Captain 
Frank Smith. He was for six years the state superin- 
tendent, and no more efficient man has occupied that 
chair, judged by the changes wrought under his leader- 
ship. 

I have long wished I might know Captain Smith, for 
whom T have a genuine admiration, and it would have 
been well worth the trip to Monteagle to sit at table with 
him for four days. Frank was a lad of seventeen when 
“the late unpleasantness” occurred. His home was in 
astern Tennessee, where almost everybody was of union 
sentiment, but the Smiths lived in a valley, and there- 
fore were Southern in sentiment. The father and two 
sons went into the Southern army, and they were among 
the very few from that region who did. When the war 
was over trouble really began. No one of us in the 
North can have any idea what reconstruction meant in 
Tennessee, It was not a question of carpet-baggers or 
of negroes, but of mountaineers and valley people, of 
those who were in the union army and Confederates who 
followed Andrew Johnson and Parson Brownlow, or men 
of Southern sentiment. With the event at Appomattox 
and the disbanding of the army, Frank Smith’s father 
and brother went back to look up their old home with a 
view to re-occupying it, but the fact that they had been 
in the Southern army led to some remarks that have 
never been reported, and they were at once reconstructed 
under the King eternal. The abruptness of their depar- 
ture was a broad hint to Captain Frank that he would 
do well to neglect to report at the old homestead, and, 
though far from being a coward, he preferred a useful 
life to an untimely death, and, without informing any one 
who he was, where he was born, or where he had spent 
the past four years, he secured a school some hundred 
miles away in a strong union community. He was a 
great teacher, wide awake and inspiring. Here he lived 
and taught for the summer of 1865 to Christmas of 1866 
in peace and quiet. 

It was Christmas time of 1866 when eleven of his big 
hbovs came to him and said that some scoundrel had re- 
ported that he was an officer in the Confederate army, 
that he was of the family of which two had been sum- 
inarily reconstructed. He told them that it was all true, 
and he must take the consequences. 

“Well,” said the boys, who were from sixteen to eigh- 
teen, “we did not bélieve it, but if it is true, it makes no 
difference now. We are red-hot Union boys, but you are 
our teacher. You’ve been all right here, and we will 
serve notice on the men folk that we are your body 
guard.” 

From that time on Captain Frank Smith had his re- 
volvers in his belt, sleeping or waking, and so did every 
one of those eleven youths. From opening to closing of 
school every one wore his revolver, and it was the exer- 
cise of the recess to have abundant target practice. Six 
months and more passed, when one day he was decoyed 
by some red-hot leaders of the opposition into an out-of- 
the-way house. As he entered the room, unsuspectingly, 
four men opened fire upon him at short range. With ap- 
propriate promptness he was walking among them, plac- 
ing the contents.of his revolver where each discharge 
would do the most good, and four men lay stretched out 
in a dying condition, and with several bullet holes in his 
hody the young schoolmaster was walking back to town. 
After going a mile or thereabouts, he sank by the road- 
side from loss of blood. His boys soon heard what had 
happened; they took him home, standing guard over the 
wagon to prevent lynching, and watched his home for 
six months, while he hovered between life and death. In 
due season he recovered and was taken to court to answer 
to all sorts of indictments, chief of which was that of 
murdering the men whom he laid out decently and in 
order that day. A better sentiment prevailed when the 
trial came off, the loyalty of his boys was of great value, 
and he was acquitted, but he did not see that school dis- 
trict again for twenty years. He knew too much to re- 
turn. 

Peace was not restored to Tennessee in a day; he went 
over into a more congenial section, and in due time was 
making himself a reputation as a teacher and as a man 
of sterling qualities. 

About 1888 he was made state superintendent, and his 
first official act was to appoint a teacher’s institute in 
that old schoolhouse, and the first official visit he made 
was to this scene of his first teaching. He had carried 
those bullet wounds for twenty years. He was no longer 


a youth of twenty-five, but a man of forty-five, a noble 
specimen of a man physically, and, instead of an offen- 
sive partisan, he was the head of the school department 
of the state. 

It was with strange feelings that the state superintend- 
ent heard the conductor call out the name of the station, 
which was some distance from the school district. He 
had gone out in charge of the sheriff, charged with mur- 
der; he was returning as a state official. At the station 
there awaited him so many of the revolver boys as were 
left in town. A goodly company of otuers were on hand. 
When he reached the schoolhouse it was literally packed, 
and, as he tried to go up the aisle, more than one woman 
who had been a girl in his school threw her arms about 
his neck in ecstatic joy. 

It may not have been a great occasion educationally, 
but T suspect no other state superintendent ever spent 
three such days as Captain Frank Smith passed in that 
school district. One hazzards nothing in saying that no 
other educator ever entered upon his official career under 
such circumstances. 

Old things will not all pass away in a day, but those 
who have lived through such stirring times as has Cap- 
tain Frank Smith can appreciate what it means to have 
all shades of Southern sentiment listening to a daily lec- 
ture from a New Englander, giving him a comradeship as 
genuine and a reception as hearty as any people on earth 
could give, and more cordial than T had deemed possible. 

Fortunately, I have seen enough of the South to have 
escaped the misfortune of saying bitter or senseless 
things, but if I had ever lacked faith in the patriotism or 
future of the South, it would have been restored by the 
time I said my ‘‘good-byes” to Monteagle and the open- 
hearted, noble-purposed men and women who made the 
assembly days with them among my pleasantest experi- 
ences, and will make them delightful memories. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The return of Maitre Labori to the counsel’s beneh 
at the court-martial at Rennes came at the nick of 
time for the accused, Matters had been going rather 
hardly for Dreyfus; not that any new evidence had 
heen brought forward, but that one hostile witness 
after another had been allowed to pour forth tirades 
of abuse and vilification; and the brief and rather 
hysterical replies of the prisoner had certainly not 
helped his case, if they had not actually prejudiced it. 
But all was changed when M. Labori returned. Tis 
narrow escape from death, and his physical feeble- 
ness arising from his wound lent him a romantie in- 
terest and the searching cross-examinations on whieh 
he at once entered showed that no thread of the case 
had escaped him. 

* * + 

M. Labori’s first vietim was General Mercier, and 
he left that luckless officer in a very unhappy plight. 
By direct admission or by obstinate silence, which 
came to the same thing, he forced the admission that 
Greneral Mercier had appropriated and made public a 
secret document: and also that by misleading en- 
dorsements he had practically forged a report alleged 
to have been sent by the Austrian attache, Colonel 
Schneider, to his government. It was this fraudu- 
lent Schneider letter, which has been repudiated by its 
reputed author, which was one of the ehief props of 
the case made out against Dreyfus by General Mercier 
and the others; and their use of it is now shown to 
have heen not merely disereditable, but criminal. 

x * * 

In his second bout with General Mercier, M. Labori 
left him ina still more damaged condition. He made 
if clear, from General Mercier and from General 
Chamoin, that the former gave the latter a doeu- 
ment to be inserted in the seeret dossier, at the open- 
ing of the present trial. This was a eriticism of the 
translation of the Panizzardi telegram,—which has 
heen at issue between the war and foreign offices 
and its purport was to strengthen the case against 
Drevfus. This document General Mercier admitted 
to have been the work of that precious conspirator, 
Colonel Du Paty de Clam. The attempt to smuggle 
it into the seeret. dossier, for effect upon the present 
court’ martial, was clearly a violation of Jaw; and 
General Chamoin admitted that he did wrong to re- 
ceive it: but there is no excuse for Mercier, whose 
malignity seems to have stopped at nothing. The dis- 
closure of this transaction precipitated wild confusion, 
with half a dozen generals on their feet talking at 


once. 


The rioting in Paris on Sunday had no very serious 
consequences, beyond the wounding of fifty or sixty 
policemen and about three hundred rioters, but it is 
a warning of disturbances which may be looked for at 
almost any moment, until the complicated issues in- 
volved in the Dreyfus trial are all settled. The out- 
break was in the poorer quarters, and the rioters were 
anarchists who have a quarrel alike with all govern- 
ment and all religion. They pillaged one or two 
churches before they were dispersed and they fought 
the police desperately, but without organization. 
The ostensible cause of their demonstration was the 
leniency shown hy the government to M. Guerin, the 
head of the Anti-Semitie League, but this was hardly 
more than a pretext. Next time, perhaps, they wall 
he more numerous and better led. 

* * * 

The relations hetween England and the Transvaal 
continue to oscillate between peace and war, now lean- 
ing this way. now that. The reply of the Transvaal 
to the British proposal of a joint commission to con- 
sider the effect of the franchise legislation has been 
received. The Transvaal does not accept the propo 
sal. hut makes new concessions, and the fact that the 
answer was not followed by a rupture of negotiations 
indicates that the concessions are being considered. 
War preparations continue. The Transvaal suffers 
from its isolated position. Tt has no access to the 
coast, save through foreign territory. A cargo of am- 
munition intended for the Boers has been held by the 
Portuguese authorities at Delagoa Bay. There is no 
warrant for this proceeding in time of peace, and 
Portugal would scarcely have ordered it except under 
strong British pressure. Meanwhile, it is significant 
that Duteh war stores have been earried through the 
Cape Colony to the Transvaal without interference, 
the Cape government taking the ground that it had 
no right to interrupt their transport to a friendly state. 

* * * 

The possibilities of municipal corruption have never 
heen more startlingly illustrated than in the almost 
snecessful scheme to fasten on the city of New York 
a’ {wo hundred million dollar contract with the 
Ramapo water company, a concern with almost in- 
visible assets, which numbers among its promoters 
leading politicians of both parties. The attempt. to 
jam this contract through at the first meeting of the 
hoard of public improvements at which it was offered 
failed hy a tie vote. Tt appears that not only were 
vicious bills passed bv the legislature giving this com 
pany extraordinary powers, but that the charter of 
New York was shaped to the same end. The contract 
has been enjoined and probably will be defeated, but 
it was a narrow escape. 

* * * 

It is announced that General Bates has completed 
the negotiation of a treaty with the Sultan of the Sulu 
islands, hv which that potentate accepts absolutely the 
sovereignty of the United States, turns over to the 
American government the ports formerly held by 
Spain, with a right to open others, and engages for a 
fixed sum of money to maintain law and_ order. 
Among those who criticise whatever is done or left 
undone in the Philippines, there is a disposition to 
seoff at such an arrangement as this on the ground 
that it virtually recognizes Mohammedanism, mon 
archy, polvgamy, and slavery. But it no more recog 
nizes these than our numerous treaties with Indian 
tribes have recognized all their savage rites and cus 
toms. The fact is that Spanish authority in the Sulu 
islands was never more than a shadow, and if we have 
secured pacifically more rights than Spain had the 
arrangement may well serve for the present. 

* + * 

It is disappointing that almost the first act of the 
Japanese government, after the new dignity given 
Japan among nations through the taking effect of the 
new treaties, should be the enactment of a very nar 
row law for the regulation of religion. If this law is 
correctly reported, its effect is to put every mission 
ary. every church, and every pastor completely under 
the control of the local civil governors, who are em 


powered to pass upon creeds and methods of church 


‘administration not less than upon all details of con 


struction and maintenance. These regulations open 
the way to as serious oppression as missionaries have 
experienced in China or Turkey, with less chance for 


redress, 
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[ Continued from page 143.) 
irs and more of their life together she suf- 
fered great privations, and she died largely from the 
effect of their poverty. She was never strong, and 
Millet was unable to provide her with any of the 
delicacies so necessary to an invalid, and even the 
necessities of life were often wanting. He was now 
thirty vears of age, and had reached the depths of 
financial despair. 

he next vear, 1845, he married a second time, a 
woman who believed in him and never complained of 
any sacrifices. For three years after this marriage 
he got along fairly well, financially, but he was doing 
no artistic work worthy of his genius. 

One dav he was standing by a window in which one 
of his paintings. “The Bathers.” was on exhibition, 
when he overheard himself spoken of hy some women 
ina wav that shocked his pride. He was so deeply 
wounded that he spoke of it to his wife, and they re- 
colved that if they starved he should do no more work 
that did not represent himself at his best. This reso- 
Intion led to renewed struggle. The savage war of 
the workingmen broke out. and in 1848 he took the 
musket and fought in the barricades of Paris. His 
first hit of great peasant painting was “The Win- 
nowers.” which he produced in 1848. The next year 
he went to live at Barbizon, where he died in 1875. 

He had a large family and often struggled for a 
living, but he was very happy in his rural life. He 
worked in his garden in the mornings and in his 
studio in the afternoons. For ten years in Barbizon 
his financial difficulties continued, but in 1859, when 
he was forty-five, a brighter day dawned. He not 
only produced “The Angelus” that year, but he re- 
ceived an order from the government for a picture 
which was hung in the Salon that same year, and was 
civen hy the Emperor Napoleon to the Museum of 
Ronrg-en-Bresse. 

Now he was highly respected. Many artists and 
art writers made pilgrimages to Barbizon to consult 
him, and Stevens made a contract for three years to 
take all his work, paying $20 for each drawing and 
600 for his most important paintings. This gave 
him about $2.500 a vear for three years. His family 
was now large and his home a happy one. 

He died at his home January 20, 1875. The state 
pensioned his widow, and less than four months after 
his death the pictures and drawings that he had not 
sold brought at auction the remarkable sum of 
£65.000. 

To-dav there is not a sketch of his that will not 
bring more than he received for “The Angelus,” $400, 
and the price which any one of his important paint- 
ings would bring is a fortune in itself. 

His masterpieces are “The Sower” (1849), “The 
Gleaners” (1857), “The Angelus” (1859). These were 
done hefore his fame was established, and no one of 
them was appreciated by the judges of the Salon of 
that dav. The other important works are: “The Win- 
nowers” (1848), “Girls Sewing (1852), “Peasants 
Grafting” (1855), “Waiting” and “Sheep Shearers” 
(1860), “Wool Carding” and “Man with the Hoe” 
(1863), “Shepherdess and Sheep” (1864), “Goose 
Girl” (1867), “Evening Prayer” and “Potato 
Planters” (1868), “Butter Making” (1871), “Angelus 
Evening” (1875). 

The popular impression has been that Millet was 
always miserable and moody, generally sad, and con- 
stantly toil-burdened. This does injustice. He was 
neither miserable nor moody in his home, even in the 
davs of dire poverty. 

The misconception of Millet has largely come from 
the fact that his highest art always represented peas- 
ant life from its serious rather than its joyous side. 


the two vei 


His subjeets were chosen from the peasant life of 
which he was a part until he was eighteen, the years 
in which he was filled with artistic instinct and as- 
Though serious, his paintings are not sad. 
They are of quiet people going about their daily duties. 


piration. 


The dignity of labor never appeared with greater 
effect. 

Millet was not naturally thrifty. but he had a happy 
home in childhood and manhood, and the years of 
real unhappiness were not many. Tle 


aged and applauded in the home of his hoyhood and 


was encour 
manhood. We was pensioned by his native town in 


order that he might study art. Tle was: ommissioned 


by the emperor to produce an important -picture. 
He left his family paintings of his own that brought 
them $65,000, and his widow was pensioned by the 
state. From forty-five years of age until his death he 
had devoted disciples and ardent artist frierids. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RE- 
NAISSANCE. With Special Reference to the Influence 
of Italy in the Formation and Development of Modern 
Classicism. By Joel Elias Spingarn. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 330 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This very able and suggestive work treats of the his- 
tory of literary criticism in the Renaissance, and is di- 
vided into three parts: (1) Italian criticism from Dante 
to Tasso; (2) French criticism from Du Bellay-to Boilan; 
and (3) English criticism from Roger Ascham to John 
Milton. Special attention is given to the critical activity 
of the sixteenth century, when modern criticism really 
began. ‘The main aim of the author is to trace the origin 
and causes of the classic spirit in modern letters and the 
sources of the rules and theories embodied in the neo- 
classic literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The work shows the master mind of the author 
and the fruit of his study and experience in instruction. 
The book in mechanical construction is a credit to the 
publisher. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. Revised Edition. By 
Joseph Le Conte. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 426 pp. Price, $1.20. 

It is fifteen years since Professor Le Conte, a man of 
exact scholarship, great mental vigor, and high literary 
attainments, published the first edition of this “Compend 
of Geology,” a class book that captivated teachers of 
science. In the years that have passed since the book has 
added materially to his popularity by the hold it has had 
on the schools. [F7 the revision the book loses none of its 
charm, and gains much by way of illustration and 
through the results of latest research. 

Professor Le Conte is one of the few men who can be 
exceedingly interesting without sacrificing scientific ac- 
curacy. The student is trained to observe, compare, clas- 
sify, and describe by the study of the geological phe- 


nomena occurring and the geological agencies at work 
now on every side and in the most familiar things. He is 


led to ask, ‘How came it so?” and to apply his powers of 
observation and his reasoning faculties in answering this 
question. The book is neither too large nor too difficult 
for the ordinary high school class, and is so clear in state- 
ment and places cause and effect in such obvious and 
necessary relations that the pupil understands, and 
therefore remembers. 

THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. From 
the Spectator. Introduction and Notes by Mary E. 
Litchfield. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 180 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The publishers are putting into their British classics for 
secondary schools a British flavor rarely found in English 
masterpieces when prepared for American schools. Their 
constant aim is to give the classic as much as possible 
the air and setting of the England of that day. This is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the “De Coverley 
Papers.” The editor, Miss Litchfield, is a specialist in 
the historic and literary situations of Addison’s day, and 
she has made the most of them in the flavor given these 
papers by her introduction and notes. 

There is something wonderful in the equipment that a 
house like that of Ginn & Co. secures through which it 
commands the talent it desires from the whole world, 
knowing always what it wants and when it gets it. One 
needs to follow all the new books as they come out to ap- 
preciate this. 


THAT FORTUNE. A Novel. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 394 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The novels of Mr. Warner appeal strongly to the best 
class of the readers of fiction. This book is in some 
sense a sequel to the two charming books, “A Little Jour- 
ney in the World” and “The Golden House,”’ which sto- 
ries derived their main interest in the making of a vast 
fortune in Wall street and its diversion from worthy uses 
by fraud. In this book the leading characters of the pre- 
ceding works are continued, but the story is entirely in- 
dependent of them. As a love story it has the tone and 
flavor of days gone by, and this makes it decidedly re- 
freshing and interesting. Philip Burnet, the hero, is a 
struggling young lawyer in New York, who is handi- 
capped by his poverty, by his literary aspirations, and 
by his silent love for Evelyn Mavick, one of the richest 
heiresses in the city. At length he abandons his law en- 
tirely, and secures a position in a publishing house. His 
first book is not a decided commercial success, but it at- 
tracts the very favorable attention of the heiress, who has 
a deep interest in literature. The mother of the heiress 
Evelyn has great ambitions, and selects for her daughter 
an English lord or a French count, and gives her the 
choice between them. The young lady refuses to accept 
either of them. Mr. Mavick suddenly loses his fortune. 
and Mr. Warner shows great power in developing the no- 
bility of his hero and the heiress in the hour of the need 
of help by the father. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL PHYSICS. For the 
Use of Colleges and Scientific Schools. By Charles S. 
Hastings, Ph.D., and Frederick E. Beach, Ph.D., of Yale 
University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 768 pp. Price by 
mail, $2.95 , 
In no department of seientifie instruction has there 

heen a@ more marked improvement in the methods of 

teaching than in physics. This book presents a general 

View of the phenomena and philosophy of the subject 

Beginning with more or less elementary and experimental 


instruction, it leads students to acquire a knowledge 
which will enable them to keep pace with the growth of 
the science and to perform supplementary work in th, 
physical laboratory. It emphasizes the essential coy 
tinuity in the development of the science which wou); 
aid the teacher vastly in its presentation. The book js 
divided into five parts, in the order of mechanics, heat 
electricity, sound, and light, and is abundantly illustrate, 
and supplied with formulae and examples to test the ap- 
plication of principles. Probably no better work on 
“General Physics” exists than this by Hastings and 
Beach. 





THE LAND OF SONG. Book I., for Primary Grades 
192 pp. 36 cents. Book IL, for Lower Grammar 


Grades. 239 pp. 48 cents. Book III., for Upper Gram- 

mar Grades. 272 pp. 60 cents. Selected by Katherin, 

H. Shute. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Boston. 

New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

The sunny land of song, the poet’s land, is the plac 
for children to be brought up in, and they miss much of 
beauty and delight if poetry is not given a prominent 
place in their early education. It is sad to hear a young 
person say he does not care for poetry, and the cause j 
usually that he has not read it or has not read the righ; 
things. No child could read the three books with thy: 
attractive title, “The land of Song,” without coming to 
love poetry and to be the better for reading it. The s 
lections, imaginative, romantic, heroic, and natural, ap 
peal to him from one point or another. The test and the 
value of the books come in the choice of selections, and in 
this respect theyare ideal. Theytouch the child’s natura} 
interests; are graded to suit his understanding; are va 
ried and wide in scope; and, above all, they are worth 
reading as literature, thus cultivating a taste for the best 
The list of authors is largely made up of names that hold 
a high and permanent place in literature, for ‘much of 
the greatest verse is for all ages.” Some of the best 
rhymes from Mother Goose are included in the primary 
book, and the old-time favorites, inseparable from one’s 
memories of childhood, are all remembered. From 
Tennyson’s ‘Little Birdie’ to Kipling’s “Recessional,’’ 
with which the last book closes, it is a collection of choic« 
bits such as are seldom gathered in equal compass. For 
school or home reading these books are unsurpassed, and, 
with use, become a precious possession. 

They are very attractively illustrated in the artistic 
manner we have learned to expect from these publishers 
300k I. has dainty bits of nature, birds, flowers, and chil- 
dren; and the books for older pupils contain many por- 
traits of authors and full-page cuts of historic scenes and 
paintings. In general appearance and in details the 
books are thoroughly pleasing. 


THE DREAMERS: A CLUB. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25 
Queer things may be expected to follow a dinner of 

mince pie and Welsh rabbit by the wholesale, and such 

is the equipment with which the club of “The Dreamers’ 
manufactured their stories. The thirteen tales are about 
as whimsical and ridiculous as one ever finds within the 
covers of a book, and, taken in small doses, they ar: 
amusing. They are parodies on the authors of the day, 
exaggerated, of course, yet hitting sharply their respec- 
tive foibles. One quickly recognizes the Dooley dialogue. 
the tale of Thrums and Drumtochty, and the animated 
conversation of Donkey Engines, Top Gallant Bilges, and 

Deputy Assistant Piston Rod, No. 683. Another story 

sounds rather like Henry James, and in ‘‘The Mystery of 

Pinkham’s Diamond Stud” one sees the influence of 

Conan Doyle. 

MOLIERE’S LE MISANTHROPE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Charles O. Eggert, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

For twelve vears now Messrs. Heath & Co. have suc- 
ceeded in bringing out an immense list of books, giving 
to each series apparently as much attention as though 
that was their only interest. I am impressed with this 
in the case of Heath’s “Modern Language Series,” of 
which they have already issued 160 volumes! Think 
for a moment what it means for a house to select 160 
books for one series, to find editors and annotators, to se- 
cure practical perfection in every detail, and yet this is 
what these gentlemen have done. Now the interesting 
feature of this is that this is but one, and really a minor, 
interest with these publishers. This is, indeed a great age 
educationally in which we live. 

This text of Moliere’s ‘Le Misanthrope,’ with its por- 
trait of Moliere, its delightful introduction and helpful 
notes, is a sample of Heath’s Modern Language Series. 


PABO, THE PRIEST. By S. Baring Gould. New York 

Frederick A. Stokes. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Gould has given us an intensely interesting stor) 
ef the time of Henry I. and the pacification of Wales. 
The novel treats the subject carefully, giving sufficient 
emphasis to actual historical events to throw a mantle of 
apparent truth over the entire story. The scenes are 
vividly described, and the action of the tale is rapid 
Strongly pathetic, the interest of the reader is closely cen 
tered upon the story until the final page is reached. The 
book is well worth reading. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“German Composition Based’ on Humorous Stories.’ By Carla 
Wenckebach. New York: Henry Holt & Co r 


Educational Nuggets,”” Gathered by John Harvard. Price, 4 
cents. New York. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
‘A Village Contest.” Kv I, T. Thurston Price, $1.00.——"A 


Whistle in the Alley.” 
“The Triangle.” RB 
Bradley & Co 
“Type Studies in American History.” By N. C. 
Price, 10 cents. Richmond, Ind.: M. Cullaton & Co. 
“Studies for Letters.” By Frances Bennett Cal'away. Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, . 
‘An Elementary Arithmetic. 
—‘A Complete Arithmetic.” By Frank H. Hall 
Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 
“Practical Physical Exercises.” By Louis Lepper and William H 
Wiley. Price, 80cents, Terre Haute: Inland Publishing Compan) 


By Edward Augustus Rand. 


Price, $1.00.— 
By Lena 'Yomlinson. Price, $1.00. 


Boston: A. | 
Heironimus 


By Frank H. Hall. 


Price, 35 cents 
Price, 62 cent: 
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HE closing years of the present century are witnessing the 

beginning of a remarkable awakening of interest in our 

American educational problems — an interest that bids 
fair to increase with the opening years of the incoming twentieth 
century. Never before in our history has there been so much 
discussion of educational themes. Besides the contributions of 
individual writers and speakers, the experiments made in sep- 
arate schools and colleges, and the discussions recorded in the 
increasing number of reviews and journals, there has been 
much concerted effort. This is particularly true in the field of 
secondary education. Many conventions and conferences have 
been held, some of national importance; separate committees 
have been at work investigating and reporting on various 
phases of our secondary studies, as well as on the general 
problem. 

There has been repeated and elaborate discussion “in every 
part of: our land on such topics as the co-ordination of studies, 
the balancing of the different contending elements in school 
programs, the professional training of teachers, the proper age 
of pupils at the different stages of study, the elimination of 
pedantic and lifeless methods of teaching, the improvement 
of text books, and a more hitrmonious arrangement of  col- 
lege-entrance requirements. 

Underneath all these questions, the determination to give 
greater vital unity and uniformity to our secondary education 
and better correlation with the subsequent college education 
has been the most influential force at work. And so our 
secondary education, alike in high schools, academies, and 
private schools, is gradually becoming better organized; the 
teachers of the United States are moving toward harmony 
of plan, and the benefits of this new trend in our develop- 


ment are already beginning to be seen in school programs of 


studies. 
In order to meet the new demands of the country 
along this higher plane of educational work with a com- 


plete and correlated series of text books fully embodying the 
latest advances in our education, the Twentieth Century 


Text Books have been undertaken. 
enter upon the movement until they had consulted some of 


The publishers did not 


the best college and university experts in the problems of 
secondary instruction, as well as a number of highly skilled 
teachers prominent in college preparatory work. In every 
instance the project has received the most hearty approval 
and welcome. 

At every step in the planning of the series especial 
eare has been taken and will be taken to secure the best 
educational advice, in order that the books issued may 
really meet the increasing demand that now comes alike 
from academies, high schvols, and colleges for text books 
that shall be pedagogically suitable for teachers and pupils 
in the schools, sound in modern’ scholarship, and adequate 


for college preparation 


ENTIETH CENTURY TEXT BOOKS. 


Accordingly, no pains will be spared to make these 
books thoroughly teachable, devoid of pedantry, clear, plain, 
pleasant to study, and as free from technical expression as 
is consistent with established principles, and so correlated 
that the pupil will find no break or gap in any subject or 
group. Books of this character, it is believed, will be wel- 
comed by all our best teachers in that large educational 


field which lies between the elementary school and. the 
university. 

The editors and the respective authors of the Twentieth 
Century Text Books have been chosen with reference to 
their qualifications for the special work assigned to them. 
These qualifications are, first, that the author should have a 
his subject in its latest develop- 


thorough knowledge of 


ments, especially in the light of recent educational discus- 
sions; second, that he should be able to determine the 
relative importance of the subjects to be treated in a text 
book; third, that he should know how to present properly 
his topics to the students. 

An inspection of the names in the schedule of authors 
which follows will show that the publishers have been espe- 
cially fortunate in securing a body of competent coadjutors in 
this important work. All are skilled investigators in their 
respective fields of study, who have attained distinction in 
literary work. ‘Text books from these sources may be ac- 
cepted by teachers as authentic and scholarly in all respects. 

Each volume will be subjected to a rigid inspection and 
test before it is offered for class use, and its special fune- 
tions will have such carefwl consideration throughout every 
stage of preparation as will insure its practical and teachable 
qualities. 

The general editorial supervision of the Series, from a 
pedagogical point of view, has been placed in the hands of 
ae. Ba They 


are both prominent figures among the active educational forces 


Nightingale and Prof. Charles H. Thurber. 


of the country, and their expert knowledge of every phase 
of education will be of much value in shaping and _perfect- 
ing the various books of the Series. 

The classical section is under the editorial charge of asso- 
ciated representatives of the great Universities of Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale, and the other groups in the Series 
emanate from distinguished sources and represent the highest 
scholarship and the most advanced literary culture. 

It is believed that the offer of a complete series of 
text books for these higher grades of schools, issued under 
auspices so favorable, concentrating and co-ordinating such a 
force of able writers, all working with one end in view, is 
an event worthy of the beginning of a new century of 
progress, and a good omen for the educational welfare of 
the future. 

Several of the ready. 
follow rapidly, the issue of which will be duly announced. 


volumes are now Others will 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent. ‘and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 19-20-21: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 








December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 


on _¢ 


December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PARSONSFIELD. Bartlett Doe, a for- 
mer resident of this town, but now of San 
Francisco, Cal., has given to the trustees 
of Parsonsfield Seminary a large sum of 
money, to be expended in repairing and 
re-building the seminary and boarding 
hail, that they shall be modern structures, 
and as good as can be found in the state. 
One of the best teachers in Maine, EF. D. 
Pratt, has been secured to take charge of 
the school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The late Edward Austin has 
given, by his will, $1,100,000 for puDilie 
purposes; $500,000 is left to Harvard, 
$400,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, $30,000 to Roanoke College, 
and $39,000 to the Tuskeegee normal and 
industrial school. The income of these 
bequests is to be used for scholarships. 
The sum of $10,000 is also given to the 
bacteriological laboratory of the Harvard 
medical school. 

BROCKTON. Superintendent Russell 
is most fortunate in filling Miss Blaisdell’s 
place as primary supervisor with so ac- 
complished and practical a woman as Miss 
Hayward of Haverhill. Miss Hayward 
has spent the summer in Europe with 
Supervisor George H. Martin of Boston 
and his family. 

NEW BEDFORD. The_ school board 
has elected Wilson R. Butler, now princi- 
pal of the Waltham high school, to the 


principalship of the high school in this 
city. 
WAKEFIELD. U. G. Wheeler, now of 


West Springfield, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Wakefield. 

SOUTH HADLEY. A. L. Barbour, 
superintendent of schools in Westminster, 
Princeton, and Sterling the past year, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
in the South Hadley and Granby districts. 

The Littleton school committee have 
closed their last district school, that in the 
Newton district, and the pupils are to be 
transported to the Centre, where a new 
school will be opened in the former library 
rooms in the town hall. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


of Schools Thomas RB. 
Stockwell has compiled a concise. handy 
manual of superintendents, school com- 


Commissioner 


mittees, and high schools of his state. 
The directory also contains considerable 
information regarding private schools and 
other educational institutions. It is a 
very valuable document. 

EAST GREENWICH. Rev. Ambrie 
Field of Centreville, R. I., has been elected 
principal of East Greenwich Academy. 
The meeting of the board was held in 
Providence on the 15th. Rev. Ambrie 
Field is at present pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at Centreville, having 
been transferred thither from East Green- 
wich at the last session of the New Eng- 
land Southern conference. He was pastor 
in East Greenwich for three years, and 
previous was at East Braintree and at 
Jewett City, Ct. He is a man young in 
vears, a popular preacher and successful 
parish worker. He can take the position 
without an enemy in the world, and with 
the best wishes of all who know him. 

CONNECTICUT. 

OLD SAYBROOK. A public meeting 
was held in the Acton library August 15 
to consider the feasibility of erecting some 
memorial upon the site of the first build- 
ing of the Collegiate school, which after- 
wards became Yale College. The act 
chartering the institution was passed in 
the autumn of 1701. The school itself was 
organized later in the same year. In 1702 
Nathaniel Lynde offered a house and lot 
for the use of the college so long as it 
should remain in Saybrook, and the first 
fifteen commencements were held here, 
Of the fiftv-six graduates at these com- 
mencements, ten belonged to Saybrook 
families, and many of their descendants 
have been prominent in the life of the 
town. The site of this building is ap- 
proximately, if not exactly, known, a very 
trustworthy tradition locating it, double 
the width of the building from the west 
line of the old cemetery at the Point. 
Early maps of the settlement at the Point 
confirm the tradition. Considerable inter- 
est was manifested at the meeting, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of those pres- 
ent that something should be done to 
mark a spot of such historical importance, 
and that this memorial should be dedi- 
cated, if possible, in conjunction with the 
bi-centennial celebration of Yale in the 
autumn of 1901. Professor Samuel Hart 
presided at the meeting, and was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to take 
the matter into further consideration with 
a view to definite action. Professor Hart 
and the Rev. Dr. A. S. Chesebrough have 
been leaders in arousing public interest in 
the proposed memorial.—Hartford 
Courant, 
> 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK 

ALONZO REED.-Died at Remsenbure. 
l.. J., August 19, 1899, Alonzo Reed Kor 
more than twenty Mr. Reed has 
been best known as the author or joint 
author of text-books on English While 
a teacher of English in the Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Mr. 
Reed conceived a plan of teaching English 
grammar, in which the sentence was 
treated as the unit, and the system of 
analysis by right-line diagrams was made 
a feature. This plan was embodied in an 
elementary text-book on grammar pub- 
lished by Clark & Maynard under the title 
of “Graded Lessons in English,” by 
Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kelloge, now 
dean of the faculty in the Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The work was so well received by 
teachers as to justify the publication of a 
more advanced work, entitled ‘Higher 
Lessons in English,”’ by the same authors. 
These books were followed by Reed's 
“Word Lessons,’ a complete speller, in 
1884, Reed & Kelloggz’s “One Book Course 
in English,” 1888, Reed’s ‘Introductory 
Language Work,” 1891, Kellogg & Reed's 
“The English Language,” 1891, and Kel 
logg & Reed’s ‘“Word-Building,”’ 1892. all 
of which are to-day, either in original or 
revised form, among the best 
most widely-used 


years 


known and 
text-books in our 
schools. Mr. Reed, in conjunction with 
Professor Kellogg, had nearly ready for 
the press the manuscript of another book. 
to which he had devoted the last years of 
his life. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCRANTON. This city continues to re 
joice over the great musical conquest of 
its chorus in the World’s fair contest 
under the lead of Hayden Evans They 


captured the first prize, $5,000, which is bv 
far the largest prize ever given in a musi- 
cal contest. 

INDIANA. A. M. Hammers. for manv 


years county superintendent, positively 
declined to be a candidate for re election 
last May, and has been elected professor 
in the state normal schoo] of this town 
with Dr. D, J. Waller Mr. Hammers will 
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You are an energetic man 
But it is hard to get 
You feel that you 


Wake Up! 
an ambitious one. 
up in the morning, 
could take just one 
more nap, and one 
more and still more, 
Your head is heavy 
You hate to get up. 
Your mouth tastes &f 


in adil? P,, 
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Your 
breakfast 
does not suit, and 
you are irritable. 
When you go to 
work you don’t feel like it. You fight the 
feeling all day, and a couple of hours before 
closing time you turn in and work like a 
good fellow. When it’s time to stop, you 
are just warmed up for a six day’s go-as- 
you-please. But it is too late, and the 
next morning it is the same thing over 
again. 

That isn’t laziness—it’s sickness—real, 
serious sickness. And later it will develop 
into something worse —liver trouble, con- 
sumption, blood disease, or nervous pres- 
tration. There is a remedy that will put 
you on your feet—Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It will wake up your 
stomach, give you an appetite, and put vim 
in vour blood. It will make a new man of 
you. It contains no alcohol and will not 
create appetite for stimulants. 

Mr. Charles Hunwick, of Lenox, Macomb Co., 
Mich., writes ‘“*T have never felt better in my 
life than I do now. I have taken Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery right along I can 
now walk quite well with a cane and hope to 
throw even that away before long, and as I have 
had to use crutches for nearly two vears, I think 
Iam doing fine I do not cough now and I 
can sleep like a school boy. I have been treated 
in two hospitals and by three doctors besides, 
and received no benefit; so I thimk your medi- 
cine is the only medicine for me.”’ 
induce you to take a 
substitute in place of ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.” Buy of reliable dealers. 
With tricky ones, something else that pays 
them better will probably be offered as 
“just as good.” Perhaps it is for them; 
but it can’t be for vow 


Do not let any one 


do much lecturing and institute work in 
connection with the normal school, or as 
a part of it. He is one of the ablest edu- 
cational leaders in the state. 
CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI Public interest now 
centres in the election of a successor to 
Superintendent William Morgan for the 
Cincinnati public schools. It becoming 
evident, from the slow improvement of 
Superintendent Morgan, that he would not 
he able to take an active part in the com 
vear, he resigned a few days 
ago, and immediately a dozen applicants 
applied for the position. The papers, real 
izing the great detriment to the appoint- 
ment by making it a political office, have 
been warning the school board to be care- 
ful in their selection and divorce politics 
from this administration, and make it a 
representative of the people. The Com- 
mercial, in an editorial, copies the address 
of William George Bruce at the Los An- 
meeting on the subject of “School 
Boards and the Publie School System.’’ 
Among the prominent candidates are 
mentioned Principal Coy of the Hughes 
high sehool and Principal Burns of the 
eighteenth district. The latter, it is said, 
stands the best chances of election. Mr. 
Coy is a well-known educator, and Mr. 
Burns is forging to the front with com- 
mendable celerity. His career as a prin- 
cipal, coming up from a successful teacher, 
has been of a high order. He was elected 
principal of the eighteenth district in 1879. 
which position he still holds The fight 
for the place of superintendent is going to 
be a strong one, and may take a political 
turn. Charles Weidner, president of the 
board of education, is in favor of a home 
man. Professor Adolph Leue of the 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy wants the 
board of city affairs to introduce a novelty 
in some of the parks by way of making 
instructive ornaments illustrating the map 
of Ohio. His idea is to set aside in Wash- 
ington park a space twenty-five feet 
quare, on which he will build a physical 
map of the state. He will show the hills 
and various elevations, rivers, canals. ete. 
He contends that it will give the children 
a better idea of the state the y live in, and 
be of great value to thousands. He esti- 
mates the cost to be less than $1,000. 
There is talk of another high school. The 
union board will take up the subject at 
their next meeting. Principal Coy says 


ing school 


gveles 


what we need is a manual training high 
school This will lessen the « rowded con- 
dition of the high schools It will also 
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save a big per cent. of failures, Oft 
boys fail utterly in Greek and Latin, ye 
do the most excellent work in physic 
chemistry, or zoology. Principal Bisho 
of the Walnut Hills high school says they, 
is a considerable number of boys with 
natural aptitude for the mechanical trade 
and a high school ought to be created fo 
the training of such boys. Th 
teachers’ institute will be opened Septen 
ber 5. continuing three days. Hon. N, © 
Schaeffer, statesuperintendent of Penns 
vania, and the ex-state superintendent «| 
Iowa, Hon. Henry Sabin, will give a 
dresses. The sessions will be held 4; 
Woodward high school hall, the Third in 
termediate, and the Odean hall. Princi 
pals H. H. Raschid and Pritchard wij! 
have charge of the programme. 


INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Dr. A. W. Duff, professor of physics i: 
Purdue University, has resigned. He j 
succeeded by Dr. E. S. Ferry. Dr. Ferry 
a graduate of Cornell, and has done gradi 
ate work in Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and 
the University of Upsala. He has taught 
physics in both Cornell and the Universit) 
of Minnesota. 

Professor Frank A. Fetter resigns thi 
chair of economies in Indiana Universit, 
to accept a similar position in Stanford 
He is succeeded by Dr. U. G. Weatherly 
transferred from the department of his 
tory. 

B. F. Moore, for many years superin 
tendent of the Frankfort schools, has ac 
cepted the superintendency of the Munci: 
schools. He succeeds W. D. Weaver, who 
resigned to enter other business. 

State Superintendent F. L. Jones is do 
ing good work for the schools in his insti 
tute visits. He is making good speech« 
and is winning friends everywhere. 

Professor Wirt, from the Greencastk 
high school, goes to Bluffton as the new 
superintendent. He will find a fine corp 
of teachers and the best of conditions foi 
good work. 

The Northern Indiana normal 
managed its recent outbreak of smallpox 
without excitement or damage to the 
school. The recent commencement 
marked the close of the best year in the 
history of the school. The good work of 
the school is being recognized everywhere 

W. A. Bell, the veteran editor of the In 
diana School Journal, leaves Indiana to 
become president of Antioch College. 7h 
Journal has passed into the hands of ex 
State Superintendent D. M. Geeting. He 
has associated with him George Bass and 
KE. B. Bryan. With such a band of editors 
the Journal is sure to not only maintain 
its old standard, but to grow better. 

Superintendent D. K. Goss of Indian 
apolis has been spending his vacation in 
Germany. 

W. H. Fertich succeeds J. C. Gregg a 
superintendent of the Brazil schools. 


school 


William B. Sinclair died July 6 at hi 
home in Knox, Ind. He was a_ well 
known teacher, and was for many year‘ 


a leading county superintendent. He was 
twice the nominee of his party for state 
superintendent of public instruction. His 
character and worth won him a host of 
friends, who mourn his loss. 

EK. G. Bauman, for many years principal 
of the Mt. Vernon high school, has ac 
cepted a similar position at Trinidad, 
Colo. Indiana can ill afford to lose such 
good men. 

The tri-state normal is fortunate in se 
curing the services of Dr. Charles PD. 
Nason. He is a graduate of Haverford, 
and a Ph.D. from Pennsylvania. He has 
been a successful teacher in Philadelphia 


He will have charge of the professional 
work in the normal. 
MISSOURI. 
MOUNTAIN GROVE. The South Cen 


tral Missouri Teachers’ Association, which 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrh 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up th: 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of. testi 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 





The Editor of the “Christian Million,’ 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

‘*A good article will stand upon its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ‘* The Deemster,” “* The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on ‘Criticism,’ recently, said :-— 

‘*When a thing that is advertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out.”’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 

‘‘It is a fallacy to imagine that 
will sell just because it ape eee Re gg ome 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 
man is not easily guiled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does good. 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BEE}CHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su-: 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 











Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English langu ige is spoken 
ind they row stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 ce nts 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, 
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met here August 22, 23, and 24, was one 
of the grandest gatherings of the pro- 
moters of education that has ever assem- 
bled in this part of the state. They were 
awarded one of the most cordial weleomes 
they ever received. A grand drive was 
given the teachers to all the interesting 
points in the vicinity. Dr. Lane and Dr. 
Lambert invited them to pass through 
their extensive orchards while on their 
rounds of inspection. Each citizen did his 
utmost to make the visitors feel welcome, 
and we had three grand gala days and 
feast on intellectuality. Professor H. S. 
Wilson, president of the association, was 
indefatigable in making this meeting a 
rousing success. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Pere W. Ross, Morris. 

WINONA. Secretary Irwin Shepard of 
the N. E. A. was taken seriously ill in 
Seattle, Wash., en route home, 

MOORHEAD. President F. A. Weld of 
the state normal has moved his family 
here, and is busily engaged in preparing 
for the opening of the school August 29. 

C. W. Mickens of Ann Arbor, the new 
superintendent of the public schools, has 
also arrived in the city. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The following was 
the programme for the City Superintend- 
ents’ Congress at the University of Min- 
nesota Superintendent S. S. Parr of St. 
Cloud issued; the topics were taken from 
the recent report of the committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements of the N. E. A., 
the speakers applying them to the schools 
of this state: ‘“‘The Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements,’ State Inspector 
of High Schools George B. Aiton, Minne- 
apolis; ‘‘“Mathematies,’”’ D. E. Cloyd, Min- 
neapolis; ‘German and French,” Profes- 
sor John G. Moore, University of Minne- 
sota: “English,” Superintendent E. L. 
Porter, Worthington; ‘“Ancient Lan- 
guages,” Principal C. D. Welch, St. Paul; 
“History,’ State Inspector of Graded 


Schools A. W. Rankin, Minneapolis; 
“Seience,’ Superintendent H. C. Hess, 
Sleepy Eye. The State Institute Con- 


ductors’ meeting was held in the law 
building August 23, State Superintendent 
john H. Lewis presiding, and the Child 
Study Congress was held in the same place 
Friday, August 25. While in Los An- 
gveles one afternoon after a session in 
which Miss Isabel Lawrence of the St. 
Cloud normal had taken part.in the dis- 
cussion, we were much pleased to hear an 
educator of national renown refer to her 
as “one of the ablest women in our ranks, 
and a most charming conversationalist”’; 
we trust no president of an Illinois normal 
will see this. Superintendent F. V. 
Hubbard of Red Wing was chosen state 
director of the N. E. A. for Minnesota next 
vear: he well deserves the honor, as he 


Town Meeting 








should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the 

which greatly decreases the expense for 
books per annum, and 


thus saves the 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
RAPIER OD: LT TE AI IEE I TSE TS ETI ELOISE EERE IEEE, 


Taxpayers’ Money. 





is positive proof of great economical value. 
It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result, 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 
Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. 


We only have one price, aud 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 














worked most ardently last year as state 
manager to have the state make a reput- 
able showing at Los Angeles, and all who 
accompanied his delegation west will not 
cease to sing his praises for the many 
favors and ‘extras’ accredited them by 
the railroads. A very interesting art 
exhibition has been held in Minneapolis 
during the last summer. It was that of 
the public schools. One of the rooms in 
the city court house was set aside for this 
purpose. There were about 200 pictures 
exhibited, that being about one-fourth of 
the number owned by the schools. There 
was also a display of the pupils’ work in 
manual training, drawing, designing, efc. 
The exhibit was well attended, there being 
about seven or eight thousand visitors 
during the summer. All classes were rep- 
resented, children and parents, day lab- 
orers and artisans, people of leisure and 
wealth, all having an interest in this ex- 
hibit. The pictures consist chiefly of 
photographs of celebrated paintings, and 
have been procured almost entirely 
through the efforts of the scholars, sec 
onded by their teachers. Twice a year the 
pupils are allowed to make a contribution 
for the adornment of the schoolrooms. 
Entertainments have been given and 
funds raised in various ways. In a few 
instances private individuals have donated 
pictures. Minneapolis has as yet no art 
league for the benefit of the schools, but 
there will doubtless be one organized in 
the near future. This exhibition, repre- 
senting the work of a little more than two 
vears, shows what can be done in a short 
time towards the beautifying of the 
schools. 

ST. PAUL. The state high 
board, consisting of Governor John Lind, 
President Cyrus Northrop, and State 
Superintendent John H. Lewis, have de- 
termined to abolish the two periodic ex- 
aminations given each year to the schools 
under their direction, and will allow the 
state inspectors to give examinations un- 
expectedly to any school or schools in any 
subject when they desire to use this 
method of testing the work done. Presi- 
dent Northrop will also ask fis board of 
regents to outline rules for the admission 
of graduates from all the state high 
schools to the various departments of the 
university without further examination 
(as we understand it). The first ex- 
amination for teachers under the law 
passed by the last legislature has been 
held recently; we have not seen the ques- 
tions, but hear from all sides that they 
were ‘“‘very easy” they could hardly be 
otherwise when they are expected to be 
passed by all of the teachers in the state, 
including those of all the common school 
districts, when in some sections the sup- 
ply of teachers is hardly up to the demand 
and a large number of “third grade” and 
“special permit” teachers are being used 
to run the schools. The law is a step in 
the right direction though, as it will 
eventually take the examining power out 
of the hands of the county superintend- 
ents, and thus give them a freedom from 
a political pressure of fathers, brothers, 


school 


Flatulence is cured by BEECHAM’s PILus. 


New Books for Teachers and Normal School Classes. 


Child Study Record. 


rHoOMAS. The work ot 


The First School Year. thee aeet ht selected, arranged by 








By Tiko. B, Noss 
Recommended by leaders in the 
child -study movement. 


without it. 


months, and suitably correlated 


The Seventh School Year. 


No primary teacher should be 
Price, postpaid, 80 cent 


By F. A. HiLtpEBRAND 
Similar in plan to the above. 





Price, postp rid, 25 cents. 


Published by STATE NORMAL Scuoon, California, Pa, 


Price, postpaid, 50 cent 


Address the Principal, THEO. B, NOSS 


uncles, and friends of would-be incompe- 
tent teachers that most of them really 
yearn for. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 


State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Ruston. 

Seven summer normals were held in the 
state during the past summer, under the 
control of the state institute board: 
Opelousas, beginning June 5, and con- 
ducted by Principal T. H. Harris of 
Opelousas; Alexandria, June 12, Dr. E. L. 
Stephens, Natchitoches, conductor; Marks- 
ville, June 19, Professor H. E. Chambers, 
New Orleans, conductor; state Chau- 
tauqua, July 1, Professor J. B. Aswell, 
Natchitoches, conductor; Leesburg, July 
10, Principal D. B. Showalter, Monroe, 
conductor; Abbeville, August 1, Principal 
C. E. Byrd, conductor; Natchitoches, Sep- 
tember, State Institute Conductor J. B. As- 
well, conductor. 

The Louisiana State Chautauqua held at 
Ruston during the month of July under 
the management of Professor J. B. Aswell 
Was probably the most successful session 
so far held. Principal C. E. Byrd, Shreve- 
port, was elected manager for the coming 
session, 

The denominational schools of the state 
seem to be entering upon a new era of 
prosperity. The Mansfield Female Col- 
lege, Professor T. S. Sligh, president, and 
Centenary College, Jackson, D. I. W. 
Cooper, president, have conjointly em- 
ployed a financial agent to canvas and col- 
lect funds for the two schools. 

The recent Baptist State Convention de- 
cided to make Mt. Lebanon College a male 
school and Keachi College their female 
school. At the same time a committee 
was appointed to arrange for the estab- 
lishment of a “first-class, high grade col- 
lege,’ conveniently located. 

Colonel A. T. Prescott has resigned the 
presidency of the Louisiana Industrial In- 
stitute to accept the chair of history and 
economics in the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. He is succeeded by 
Professor W. C. Robinson of the chair of 
mathematics, Louisiana Industrial Insti- 
tute, Ruston. 

The state normal, Natchitoches, under 
the management of President B. C. Cald- 
well, has just closed an unusually success- 
ful year, and is entering the new year with 
bright prospects. 

Fortunately but few changes have been 
made during the summer in the heads of 
the graded schools. Principal H. H. Byrd 
has resigned the principalship of Onachita 
high school, and is succeeded by Principal 
Brown of Arcadia. 


New York, N. Y.: 27 East 44th Street, 


The New York Training School 
For Modern Language Teachers. 


German, French, Language, Grammar, 
Literature, Phonetics, Methods of Teaching. 
WE USE - 
‘©A New Modern Language Series 
(6 volumes, new), 
just published by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Course begins October 2. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 21st. Fall 
term begins September 14th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, over the 
picturesque Blue Mountains via Hagerstown 
and Antietam, and through the historic Shen- 
andoah Valley to the unique caverns of Luray, 
thence across the rolling hills of Virginia to 
Washington is the route of the Pennsylvania 
railroad personally-conducted tour which will 
leave Boston September 15. Rate, including 
hotel expenses, admission to the caverns, car- 
riage drives, etc, $35. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. 


“T understand that the United States 
commission to the Paris exposition for 
1900 has asked for 20,000 more square feet 
of space.” 

“Indeed! What for?’ 

“We'll need it to exhibit our contempt 
for France’s attitude toward us in this 
war.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 





Of good character wanted to learn Telegraphy, 
RK. R. Bookkeeping, and Typewriting. This is en- 
dorsed as the most systematic and only perfect 
institution of its kind in the United States. We 
assist all graduates to a position. No vacations. 
We pay teachers a commission of ten dollars for 
every student entering this institution through 
their influence. Write for catalogue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Microscopic Mounts and Plant Material 
FOR TEACHERS OF BOTANY. 


Microscopic Preparations of all kinds. 

Pressed Plants to represent all groups. 

High School Botanical Set, $20.00. This set con 
sists of 45 microscopic mounts and 17 card mounts, 
with duplicate material, and illustrates all groups 
of plants from lowest to highest. 

Send stamp for price list. 


THE ITHACA BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, cision eee eer Nite: 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 








ée E ducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





° NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


mae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA EK. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


h) ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Princins). 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaTeER, MAss. 
‘ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BOYDEN, A.M. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITS. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrireLp, MAss. 
h For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





OUD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winship TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention the Journal of Education. 
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A part of the balance of the room was 
mas fie devoted to an exhibit of girls’ dresses of 
ENHIBIT. all kinds, doll dresses, girls’ hats, and gen- 

eee eral millinery work. The first-year prac- 


It has been customary to have at the N. tice samples showed equal skill with that 


fm. A. each year some exhibit of education. of the boys in their line of work. There 
By this means it is hoped that new ideas were —~ stripes Boe a sar 
P strai : darning on stockinet; cloth 
will be exchanged and the progress of edu- straight; came © pat : 
darning; tears, straight and bias; over- 


cation from year to year will be shown to sewed patch; hemmed-on patch; flannel 
in herring-bone and blanket stitch. All of 
this certainly spoke well for the surely in- 
coming manual training work of our 
schools. The remainder of the work was 
a splendid display of clay molding in re- 
prepare the exhibit work. It is often in — jjef forms. 
such cases a difficult matter to secure a The Los Angeles city sloyd display came 
suitable building in which to show the dis- * in the next room, Here tue work benches 
; were in place and the various forms of 
wood carving and designing were to be 
seen, The purpose of this work was to 
show progressive steps in the course from 
the very simple to the more complex forms 
of the higher grades. ; 
The Troop Polytechnic Institute of 
Pasadena and the Stimson Lafayette In- 
dustrial school and the Central school of 
Oakland held the next room with similar 
exhibits of manual training work. The 
Stockton, Cal., sloyd exhibit was in with 
the Stockton school exhibit, and attracted 
much attention, as did their regular grade 
work. Their sloyd showed much higher 
grade of difficulties for the pupils than 
similar work. The model house, 
with rafters all framed by pupils, was 
unique. Their mitred, mortise, — and 
tenon joint, oblique mortise, lap joints, 
cylinders, face plate and segment work 
was more like university work than high 


visitors and other persons interested 
education. These exhibits have come to 
be looked upon as centres of great inspira- 
tion, and much care has been taken to 


play. 

Los Angeles was happy in the choice of 
its building for the educational exhibit 
this year. Jt was not only centrally and 
conveniently located, but well suited for 
the work. It was what is commonly 
known as the Spring-street school build- 
ing, located near the centre of the city. It 
is passed by several car lines, so that all 
could easily come and go. The free tele- 

phone made it a convenient place to trans- 

act much of the business for the exhibit. 

The building itself was decorated with 

“Old Glory” and bunting, while the sign 

“Kdueational Exhibit’? told that within 

the walls were many things of interest not 
only to teachers and school men, but to 
the public at large. The desks were all 
removed from the twelve rooms, while the 
space in the centre of each room and that 
around the walls was filled with tables, 
benches, and cases suitable for the display 
brought in from the various sections of 
the United States. 

There were exhibitions in two other 
places in Los Angeles. One in the state 
normal school building, where was shown 
the display of that school. The other in 
the Westminster hotel, where the inter- 
esting and attractive work of the Indians 
was exhibited. This was gathered from 
both reservation and  non-reservation 
schools scattered over the Western Uniced 
States. 

As one entered the Spring-street build- 
ing no pleasanter greeting met the eyes 
than the doorway to the reception room 
of the two great universities of the Pacific 
coast, and especially of California. Le- 
land Stanford Jr. Wniversity and the 
University of California vied with each 
other ji ‘ying , or ij >1- , me —* > » hi 
caalsing thot Yittors. The ane oon, 2 eee Coren 
equally divided between these two univer- aged  hcanenien: phen 24 “‘etate- 
sities, Was appropriately decoratec i ‘ “ot ills alance sheets, ¢ 
their adopted peng -sege oa a ae vas eae ig 
ford and the blue and gold for Berkeley. scantive 
This room as a resting place made a g , _ pe bal : : iT 
centre from on ich ie ee pA peg ane yi aera aa pv 
hibit work of the coast. was certainly 7... . ‘hoa Prgms he REC > r 
of the coast, for only the sistas oct Ge a — bert sa R. oi are 
Rocky mountains had any representation Rat a aera al etals rs 
to that of the Indian school exhibit. The sale aor tad ss —_ ‘ “e 
there were a tow sales ome mythology, biography, and n sensed m.. 
of the East, which were represented by pt ey hatartndlag a ae The 
products of their work. , cree-naee geen gag 6 ad heieade 
The tables were divided into two parts i sg aah éesuvtartonh The 
Vy a partition of burl: yn whie jects pe ag cles ill eee a 
for display were porn tat a work he .Y - - row A oy boom pour 
ing the blackboards was a wide burlap a ge gg i ay y usic hae 
which removed the -schoolroom appear- one ; gett ge sic - aeaget es welt eos 
ance. About three feet from the floor was oe ee v4 re rye rhat the 1 il 
a shelf at an angle of twenty degrees =a © ony a ane gr > hie pee 
This covered the chalk boxes and served pede Phus it ye gpg ag tn a ” 
as a place to display school work as er apron oe ee ee , 

Across the hall from the university The drawing from Pasadena was of high 
headquarters was the Lick Polytechnic a represented all grades of work, 
school of San Francisco. All grades of 25 well as all kinds. Phere were water 
work were represented from first year to colors of fuchsias, ——— violets, and 
the finish. The preliminary course of 8¢Taniums, pen and ink sketches of land- 
work for first year boys showed a progres- y see ine ‘and flowers, along with pencil 
five set of bench exercises. oblique join- drawings o everything imaginable, His- 
ings, T-squares, deve-tailing, etc. There ‘Ty and arithmetic hago ll represented, 
were also progressive and complete series while the nan eta er of geography and 
ef word-forming exercises from plain history showed by their pictures and work 
forms to combinations .with geometrical that the schools were up-to-date. 
and ornamental illustrations. There were The Pasadena high sehool exhibit con- 
centre, face-plate, chuck, and re-« hucking sisted principally of written work in all of 
movements. Finely-finished mallets, the various high school subjects. While 
dumbbells, cones, prisms, squares, rings, they showed that back of it were skilled 
and many turning lathe exercises were ex- teachers, yet the science work was lacking 
hibited. in any display of specimens. 

The first-year boys’ woodworking tools This was not the case with the Redlands 
and tool handles came next There were Union high school exhibit. 
various designs showing saw teeth filed shown a collection of many ores found in 
from blank blades, mallets, saw handles. the mountains near by besides specimens 
potato-mashers, and axe and watchet han- rr 
dies. This was all good work and made 
from hard wood. 

There was also a large display of mill 


other 


school. 
The balance of this room was occupied 


by the high school and grammar grade 
school work of Stockton. It cannot be 
spoken of in too high terms. On one side 
was the primary, while the other was 
filled with high school work. The pri- 
mary work showed that literature, history, 
drawing, and science was carried through 
all grades. Everywhere there were origi- 
nal drawings and sketches which showed 
that behind it all the child was being edu- 
cated in the proper methods. The crude 
drawings showed real child work of much 
value to the educator. In geography there 
were both the definition and the drawing 
to show the memory and conception of the 
child. The history notes taken by the 
pupil showed that the proper method was 
in force, and that the high school was in 
close sympathy with the laboratory 
method of the university. 


order. 


stages of development. Nothing can bea 
better test of correct teaching than to ae- 
company the child’s written description 


po aay a vertical steam engines with the collection of specimens. which he fornia were represented 
spe athes, counte shafts, dynamo has personally made by which*to illustrate 
hoists and pumps In all this the pat his work. pee Sz Bernardi 
wait thaeteiet ee eee forge work, In room 11 were the primary and po ‘Oe tome 

. rical work was done by the stu- kindergarten work for Los Angeles city 
dents. The wooden patterns, iron One table was given to the orphan’s home. 
machines, cogs, and be vel-geor work showing the cooking which girls from ton 


showed great skill and workmanship. to thirteen years can do in the way of pies 


Here was ¢al 


of butterflies and other nature work in all all. 
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cakes, cookies, boiled. ham, ete. 
were also samples of their dressmaking 
and sewing, with dresses, waists, overalls, 


ete., to illustrate their skill. 


On the other table was the kindergarten 
display, save a small space given to the 
first four grades in drawing. 
garten work was free-hand cutting, weav- ten 
ing of orange wood, palm splints, baskets, 
whisk-broom holders, and the weaving of 


worsteds. 


On the walls, pinned to the burlap, were 
the drawings of the first four grades, be- 
ginning with dots and passing into de- 
signs, and finally representing cylinders, 
cones, and pyramids. 
drawings of leaves, flowers, and various 
On the shelf were booklets repre- 
grades of work in language, 


fruits. 
senting all 


science, music, and numbers. 


In room 


centre was 
drawing. 
from the 


cube to the 


10 was the Los Angeles city 
grammar grade exhibit, and banked in the 
the cardboard sloyd used in 
There were objects all the way 
dodecahedron, 
Around the edge of the tables were draw- 
ing books for these grades, while on the 
walls were other drawings of the pupils 
carefully culled, as was all the Los An- 


geles city exhibit. 


Lying down and slanting on the shelves 
relief, the 
majority representing California and our 
possessions. 


were maps 


new 
trating the 


jects were in display. 
surprise to teachers and visitors to see 
children in Los Angeles could do 
when subjected to pressure, and how much 
ability they showed when given a show 
to express their originality. 
were expressed by those interested 
the entire year’s work could not be similar 


what 


in drawing and 


Many bookle's 


to the special display work for this exhibit. 


The high school commercial depariment 
in Los Angeles 
The exhibit showed business practice in 
There were commercial papers, 
consisting of checks, notes, drafts, letters, 
and a commercial bulletin which attracted 
many visitors, not only for its value, but 
It showed the stand'ng of 
business practice, 
“ads” were made up by the 
were original and catching. 
display 
Besides 


general. 


its originality. 
the different 


while the 
pupils, and 


The typewriting and 
was equally neat and attractive. 
these, there was a full exhibit in commer- 
cial arithmetic, drawing, sloyd, commer- 
cil and physical geography and 


papers. 


The Whittier state school of California 
was represented by a 
printing department of the boys’ school 
and the domestic department of the girls’ 
where bread 


school, 


needs special 


firms in 


shorthand 


making and 


economy were taught. 


There 


work. 


length, with 


and all mediums. 
were wood carving, mechanical drafting, 
architectural drafting, and china decora- 
The University of Southern Cali- 


tions. 


were several small 
Orange County Business College at Santa 
Ana, the Los Angeles Business College at 
Los Angeles, and Miss Orton’s school for 
girls at Pasadena, all of which should re- 
ceive favorable mention for their exhibit 
The Ios Angeles School of Fine 
Arts gave a display equal to any in Chi- 
cago or New York in their line. 
covered the field of anatomy, antique com- 
position, historic art, still life out of doors, 
and life portraits, 


both 
charcoal, water colors, oil, 
Besides these there 


fornia gave an exhibit of its work which 
covered more than the field of a prepara- 


tory school. 


The University of Utah held a part of 
one of the hallways -with Hictures, while 
near by was the school work of the grades 


from Utah. 
was unique. 


The water sketch calendar 
It showed the different 


months and days of the week by changing 
scenes from trees, landscapes, buildings, 
and mountains for each day in the month 


and year. 
kimo houses, 


The Indian bark houses, Es- 


miniature rakes, harrows, 


scythes, playhouses, wigwams, rude musi- 
instruments—all made by children 


spoke highly of the teacher, and showed 


correct 


pedagogical principles back of it 
Their water-color sketches of fl wers, 


ladies, and birds showed equally well with 
their other work. 
Many of the various counties in Cali- 


Among others 


were San Diego, Contra Costa. Riverside, 


Ventura, and Los An- 


Of these counties, possibly that of 


Riverside took the lead in an exhibit of 


science work, where a collection of speci- 


mens was displayed which were gathered 


by the pupils. 


Work of this kind is true 


There 


The kinder- 


Interspersed were 


illus- 
various grammar grade sub- 
It was a constant 


Many regrets 
that 


mention. 


physics 


commercial and 


home 


schools, as 


Its work 


head and full 


education, Ventura and Contra Costa ex 
hibited every-day sketches by little folk; 
which were splendid, from a pedagogic, 
standpoint. The mission work an 
product maps of San Luis Obispo attrac... 
a large number of visitors. 

There was a small exhibit of kindergs; 
work from the 

Tacoma, Wash. This included paper fold 

ing and needlework. 

exhibit of work from all the grades jn 

Idaho completed the school display in thi 

building. This Idaho exhibit was of in 

terest to all who saw it, and showed thei; 
tendency in education. 

Only two libraries were represented «| 
this exhibit. The largest of the kind wa 
that of Los Angeles city. This one eo) 
sisted of a map showing the different 
brary districts in the city; then books and 
pictures completed their display. Their 
pictures were of famous places, persons 
and buildings. Another feature of inte 
est was their pictures cut from old. di: 
carded magazines illustrating geography 
and history for the use of the teachers 
The books bore on school work for the 
various grades. The pasadena library had 
a large fine exhibit of mission pictures of 
early California life, together with a cabi 
net display, which attracted many visitors 

The exhibit of the Los Angeles state 
normal school was in the Normal build 
ing, and consisted of art and sloyd work. 
together with some relief map work 
Much of it was attractive to visitors. 

Best of all, however, was the Indian 
work. This was divided into two parts 
The art work, consisting of beautiful 
drawings in water colors and pencil, were 
in the general assembly room of the nor 
mal school building, where the Indian 
teachers’ institute was held. Many teach 
ers took copies of suggestions from this 
work. 

The remainder of this Indian work was 
at the Westminster hotel, which was the 
headquarters for the Indian teachers 
Here everything that is being done for the 
indians could be seen. The products of 
the sewing room, cooking room, tailor 
shop, sloyd, Wheelwright, blacksmith 
shop, typewriting, and the general schoo! 
room work for all the grades were ex 
hibited. Their drawings illustrating their 
school work were fascinating to the stu- 
dent of child study. The typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping practice work 
was certainly equal to the best white 
school work. The basket weaving of all 
kinds and sizes stood unexcelled by any 
other display. The exhibit work came 
from all parts of the United States, and 
every part of it spoke well for the teachers 
in charge of the school, and also showed 
the hopeful side of Indian education. No 
one who saw the Indians and their work 
can doubt but that it pays the government 
to educate the poor Indian children. 

In conclusion, we may learn much from 
this collection of school work both for 
whites and Indians. It certainly empha- 
sized the side of manual training, and 
showed how rapidly the practical and 
utilitarian phase of education is taking 
hold upon our people. Nevertheless. there 
is an artistic, aesthetic, and literary cul- 
ture which is keeping pace with the 
gradual evolution and change taking place 
in our curriculum, all of which looks 
hopeful. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





Self-Culture 
September issue. 


sends out an excellent 
; Very interesting and 
instructive are the articles on “The Ameri- 
can Type”: “University Settlements and 
the Social Question”; “Theories of the 
Origin of Life’: and “Twenty-five Years 
of Johns Hopkins University,” the latter 
handsomely illustrated with portraits of 
President Gilman and several of the pro- 
fessors. The “Editorial Comment” dis- 
cusses “The World and Its Doings,’’ not- 
ably “The Passing of Ingersoll,” “The 
Secretaryship of War,” “Canada and the 
Alaskan Boundary,” and “Anarchy and 
the Street-Car Strikes.” The “Literary 
World” presents notices of several new 
books. 


A new note has been sounded in fic- 
tion by the serial, ‘A Sunny Southerner,” 
now published in the Woman's 
Home Companion. The author, Julia 
Magruder, never wrote a& novel that goes 
more deeply into character study than 
this story of the gradual reconstruction of 
the social standards of the South. 


being 





training school ., 


Then the gener.) 
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Some New Books. 








A Complete APISMMOIC. 6... «200006000 cssecsceccccsecs 
An Elementary Arithmetic .........000 csssscccccce 
Plant Relations. . Fee 2 ee 
Our Navy in gee oe onianntte: 
German Composition. os 
Letters of Captain Dreyfus eo Seer ree Te 
SID TER EUMBTNOOR ooo 00.50 5000 coe cence cess secccccecs 
Mr. Milo Bush and Other Worthies.................. 
introduction to Rhetoric . . 5 MESSEE DETR «ce 
Lessons in Language and Grammar. ...........++0.. 
Clay Modeling 
Letitia Berke ey Sh RRSSCES SL EKO Ra ObS EO 08 49h Oe Cb0S As 
Oe re Ce Te TOT Ree eE Cee TEe 
The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy............. 
SD SE, 95:5 ch naeined kedigttnnsd eh hanesesscecene 
EVO BRRITOUD 60. oscccercee sonvceces Franklynand 
The City of Dreadful Nights............scossee seves 
Se ID track dnthenoanoedseseoace akeseenaad 
ea ee. PWbbe O00590-544A 06s 4 oOO0 
The Triangle .... . . ineetate: 
Studies for Letters... ... Mase thas peekoeas 
Type Studies in American History. os db usenteuheokent 
Educational Nuggets. . ; 

Practical Physical E xercises.. 


‘4 “Lepper and 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hall. Werner School Book Co.,N.Y. §. be 

“ ‘“ v1 ‘“ ‘ “ BE 
Coulter. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.10 
Matthews. ny se “ “ “ ‘ 75 
Wenckebach. Henry Holt & Co., * a — 
-_—_- Harper & Bros., $s - 1 00 
Ransome. “ee “ “ “ “ 3.00 
Carruth. “6 si ts ss o 1.00 
Cairns. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Tarbell. o6 ha — 
Holland. * 28 oe $e .80 
Steffens. Fk. A. Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Kipling. 2 harles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Muller. ages. Green, & Co., * 5.00 
Harris. Dutton & Co., New York. 2 50 
Cooper. 5 B. ‘Lippincott Company Phila. 2.¢ 
Thomson. . McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25 
Thurston, A 1 Bradley & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Rand. “ + ” “ 1.00 
Tomlinson, as “6 he oe 1.00 
Callaway. Williams & Rogers, Chicago. a 
Heironimus, M, Cullaton & Co., Richmond. 10 
Howard [Ed.). Fords, Howard. & Hulbert, N. Y. .40 
Wiley. Inland Pub. Co., Terre Haute. -80 








J. POWELL JONES. 


Professor J. Powell Jones, teacher of 
the public school music, Painesville, O., is 
one of the ablest instructors in the coun- 
try. He has a glee club in that compara- 


tively small city that has made a wonder- 
ful record in the past seven years. In 
1892 he took his glee club to a Youngs- 
town contest, in which six cities were rep- 
resented, and the Painesville club took the 
first, second, and third prizes, in all $800, 
and a beautiful and valuable carved oak 
chair for the leader. In 1893 this club 
went to the great World’s fair contest, in 
which were clubs from: North Wales, 
South Wales, Salt Lake City, and other 
cities, and took the first glee club prize, 
$500, and the gold medal. At Pittsburg in 
1895 they took the first, second, and third 
prizes, amounting to $750. In Cleveland 
last Christmas there were eleven clubs 
from far and near in the contest, and the 
Painesville club took the first prize, $500 
It has never failed to get first prize in a 
glee contest. It never lost in any contest 
except in the chorus contest at the World’s 
fair, when Scranton, with sixty per cent. 
more voices, won first chorus money. 
Professor Jones is a native of Wales, and 
spent his young manhood as a blacksmith, 
but he early developed musical talent and 
skill in leadership, which brought him to 
the United States in 1886. 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 





The Journal learns with pleasure that 
New England is to be treated to a visit 
from William Hawley Smith, the author 
f “The Evolution of Dodd,” in October. 
We see that he is announced at Amherst, 
Now this professional visit ought to be 
Providence, Lewiston, and elsewhere. 
made as effective as possible by having as 
much of him as we can. October is a 
thoroughly good time of year for him to 
be here. There are no end of occasions 
that might be made for having him speak. 
Why should not superintendents and 
teachers have a word to say about who 
should be in Star lecture courses? Sug- 
gest Mr. Smith. He is always entertain- 
ing. Never fails to interest any audience. 
He is, on the platform, all that Dodd is 
between covers. It is probably best to 
write directly to William Hawley Smith, 
Peoria, Il. 


MISCELLANY. 

KF. M. Holland, in his pamphlet on 
“Atheists and Agnostics,’’ relates a story 
of a sexton who, when the rector asked 
why a rich parishioner had stopped com- 
ing to church, and whether the trouble 
was Latitudinarianism, answered: ‘No, 
sir, it’s wusser nor that!” “Then it must 
be Unitarianism?” “No, sir; Wwusser nor 
that!” “Ah! Perhap it’s agnosticism?’ 
“Oh, no, sir! It’s wusser nor that!” ‘But 
it can’t be atheism?” ‘‘No, sir! It’s wus- 
ser nor that!” ‘But there can’t be any- 
thing worse than atheism.” ‘Oh, yes, sir! 
It’s rheumatism.” 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 

sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 





Hettie—‘Do you think it right for a 
woman to promise to obey the man she 
marries?” 

Nettie—“It is right to promise.”—Ex. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





The attention of our readers is directed 
to the advertisement of the Penn Publish- 
ing Company, 923 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, which appears in another column in 
this issue. This company has for a num- 
ber of years made a specialty of the pub- 
lication of elocutionary literature, and 
they are undoubtedly the leaders in this 
class of books. Their two text-books on 
elocution, “Practical Elocution” and ‘‘Ad- 
vanced Elocution,” are probably the best 
books on the subject in print. They have 
been very extensively used in leading edu- 
cational institutions throughout the 
country and seem to be productive of the 
most satisfactory results. 

They have two language handbooks, 
“Slips of Speech” and “Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation” by John H. Bechtel, and two 
books on popular science, “Astronomy” 
and “Botany,” by Julia MacNair Wright, 
the author of the famous nature readers; 
also three classical stories, ‘‘The Story of 
the Iliad,’ “The Story of the Odyssey,” 
ard “The Story of the Aeneid,’’ by Dr. 
Edward Brooks, A. M., superintendent of 
Philadelphia public schools. These lat- 
ter books are all designed for school use; 
some for use as text-books, and all are 
eminently adapted for supplementary 
reading. They are the latest and best 
books on the subjects represented, and 
should be in the hands of all teachers and 
pupils who wish to use the most nelpful 
literature, 

Special rates are offered for introduc- 
tion, and correspondence is invited. 





Special attention is called to the new 
advertisement of the Ithaca Botanical 
Supply Company of Ithaca, N. Y. This 
company supply microscopic mounts and 
plant material for teachers of botany. 
Every teacher of botany should write and 
secure their very valuable catalogue. It’s 
the price of a high school botanical set of 
seventeen permanent mounts, and micro- 
scopic preparations containing forty-five 
specimens and ten duplicate specimens of 
material, equaling seventy-two in all, a 
special price net of $20. Those on cards, 
protected by fly leaf, and put together ina 
neat portfolio, sold singly as per prices in 
catalogue. They have a large supple- 
mentary list of material in “Formalin,” 
dried material, parasitic fungi, livermoth 
and mosses, ferns and fern allies, and 
flowering plants in packages or singly at 
low prices, and a large variety of micro- 
scopic preparations in sections; also 
ovaries in section. 

A good section of the ovary is of prime 
importance in the determination of a 
flowering plant. Botanists will find these 
representative mounts very serviceable in 
teaching beginners to key flowers. If the 
whole list is not desired, a dozen or more 
of the typical ones might be selected. 
Species can be chosen to correspond with 
pressed specimens, so as to have with each 
dried plant a section of its ovary. 


Evolution has been going on steadily in 
steel pen making. Those in general use 
are larger and blunter-pointed than those 
made fifty years ago. No pen manufac- 
turer has made so many improvements 
as Esterbrook. 


t a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL $ 
Fourth Ave. é4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Contes) for or shopping am ‘ ey “a — 


Rooms, $1. OO per Day and Upwards. 


$ At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 3 









Teachers’ Agencies. 


APPLICATION for teachers just as school opens probably come to us more than to all other agen- 
oth cies ~ apgrng indeed, we fill more places between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15 than in any 
Jone otth of the year. That is because school officers have learned that our recommendation may be 
gt eed on, We have so large a list of teachers that we can usually fill promptly any place for which 
an adequate salary is offered at any time during the year; and if the requirements are stated jully, we 
oe iat certain to send a teacher who fits JUST AS teachers now employed in places where we 
be , There are more than one hundred sent them entirely by our own choice, diree- 
t 4 laving come to ue to make the selection ourselves and have the teacher there at a certain time. In 
halt we have never yet sent a teacher under this kind of a call who has proved a failure, and we = 
shall if the utmost care can prevent it. If you ask what we cannot furnish, we will tell you so prom 


but ordinarily we can n satist ou, Loon if we ss teach ill f ~ 
taking her, justas. nd ba wenger rin 7 tent fpeawte “” SCHOOL OPEN 


THE SCHOOL | BULLETIN AGENCY..............++ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Audtorum Buiing 


CHICAGO, til. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are. 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 














Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. us- Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally + ——_ Calls for September Hall 
Agency now coming in. New Year- Book free. 9 
s Address C. J. ALEEDE, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


. . y introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Schools, and Families 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess: s, “o1 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_.4 Ashburton Pi, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES sis sinton sn 85" waneci 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY tuo peat ston 
The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. |. MERRILL, Manager, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 
a with successful oxpersense or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


RENOW. | The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENG NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 


men and women, for present calls. 

If you must know chances before 
enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at......... ... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGYU. © 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
| Dest schools in the West csecees 











1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Uentury Blag. Minneapuiis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 




















EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Fositions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, si kta 24 State St., esebaah N. Y. 











9000333303333 838388888 388 _. > S Se ee te oo oe oD , 
Wi in shi ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers = 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WwM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


222022000 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 3 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Kellogg S Burea u 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
8 East 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Recommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 
nevceumente cuperiet” wataats,, Ont teecemmennt H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
ations have weight with school officials No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AKRON, OHIO. 




















AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
Teachers Wanted Ww P 


21st Year.) ST. LOvuIS, Mo, the “ Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 





Any Subscriber Wanted, TEACHERS 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who | who are willing to devote a part of 
would like to havea specimen copy their spare time to soliciting orders 
of the paper sent toa friend can be \ {or our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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RELIEVES the MIND from the weariness of 


Sin in study or labor, promotes the circulation, ena- 
g ee ¢ * © )bles the teacher. to secure better obedience, 
fosters a kindly feeling among the pupils, and 


Cheerful Songs in general is a most important aid in disci 


plining the school. 


A New Song Book by 8S. C. Hanson. 
THE NEW CENTURY SONGS. An up-to-the-times new book. Ready Sep- 
tember Ist. 128 pages. Mr. Hanson knows what is needed in school, Fully a quarter 


of a million of his books have been sold. Price, 25 cents. 


Other Standbys are: 

GOLDEN GLEES., This is the great Prize School Song Book. The work teems with 
the choicest gems, written by the best day-school teachers and music writers in the United 
States in active competition for four large cash prizes, and in each instance their efforts 

Therefore, GoLpEN GLeeEs is a book without an equal for Fresh Melodies, 


are their best. 
It also contains 13 pages of Patriotic Songs 


Beautiful Words, and Choice Harmontes. 
and 26 pages of The Science of Vocal Music and Exercises for Practice. 17% pages. 
Price, 35 cents ; 83.60 per dozen. 

MERRY SONGS. 18 pages of instructions of the most practical kind, and 100 pages 


of sweet melodies and beautiful sentiments. Price, 30 cents ; $3.00 per dozen. 


MERRY MELODIES. The songs in it will touch the heart of many a boy and stir 


him to manly actions. 175,000 copies sold. Price, 15 cents ; $1.50 per doz. 


HANSON'S PRIMARY SONGS. Ap excellent book in this line. Price, 50 ets. 

FOUNTAIN SONG BOOKS, ‘These are as follows: Book I., 80 pages of Orig- 
inal Music; Book II., 80 pages of Original and Selected Music; Book III., 72 pages of 
the best Selected Patriotic, Sacred, and Miscellaneous Airs to be found anywhere; Book 
IV.. Selections and Original Music — has been a great favorite. Price, each, 15 cents, 
or &1.50 per dozen. 

SONGS OF SCHOOL LIFE, Twenty-eight Original Songs, words only, to be 
used with familiar tunes mentioned. Words, interesting; Airs, favorites. This, too, for 


the low price of 7 cents per copy; 60 cents per dozen. 


TQ y iQN is to supply teachers with the best books and apparatus to be 
MY II S] IN DUOW «had in their line for the least money and with the greatest 


promptness that can be given. I issue catalogues as follows : 


100 pages — my own publications. 

100 pages classified list of all books on education. 44 

Liprany CaraLoaut JO4 pages all leading books at lowest prices. You need this if 
you ever buy books. 

100 pages school apparatus, maps, ete. 


0 pages kindergarten goods. 


tiny or all of these on request. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
267 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, By WALTER 8S, PERRY, 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M.S. EMERY. 
‘Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Booklet free. 





Unmounted, $1.00,...... Mounted, with Rollers, $1.30 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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Jackson 


is especially 
suited to 
your needs. 
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JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO, 


17 Federal Street, Boston. 








Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 
Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one 
* half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Himerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF KLOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
lias a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of tt 
i 1€ Philosonh 
practical wore | in évery department. Chartered by the State. eT Se a 


ce Spring Term opens March 7 Address for Lllustrated © atalogue, 
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:@ 
THE BEST BOOKS ‘ 
FOR SCHOOL USE : 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE. 
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Ps ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
’ 


Practical Elocution Advanced Elocution 
By J. W. Suormaker, A.M. By Mrs. J. W. SnoemMaker 











The practical, common-sense character of this 
book has given it the largest sale on record of 
any similar work, 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 
more advanced students, is the outgrowth “@ 


Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- | C@?eful study and observation covering an ex 


Vidualsystem. Anelocutionistemploys a method poet pn pe of practical work in the classroom 
, : s * 0 y >] aj r 6 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes “- n the reading platform é 
a P ) 2Ww @ ‘ie > ‘ie are j 2 
a book which embodies that method. . ‘ a bi en uati ied theories are given place, 
J ; ; , : ” ) e% as f Re 
Not so with “ Practical Elocution.” It isthe | PU the wea th of thought as found in Austin, ” 
fruit of actual classroom experience —a_prac- Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub-| other writers has been crystallized, arranged 
ject. It can be as successfully used by the 


, i : and adapte , > We , “ag d 
average teacher of reading as by the trained . spted to meet the wants of the mee 


of the ‘new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





Slips of Speech |Handbook of Pronunciation 


: By Joun H. Becurer 
This volume contains over five thousand care- 


Who is free from occasional “ slips of speech,’ le 1 J 
$: who would not like to be reminded of them | uy selected words of difficult pronunciation, 








By Joun H. Becuren 


ina quiet and friendly way? Here is a little vol- alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
ume for just this purpose. It is practical and pious list of words of ordinary use, many gev- 
philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and | ®™ aphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 
written in an interesting and chatty style. se lentific, and technical terms of difficult pro 
| nunciation are given, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. Cloth binding, 50 cents 





Astronomy : Botany: 





The Sun and His Family The Story of Plant Life 








By Jutia MacNairk Wricut | By Juusa MacNam Watonr 


The author has made the subject of Astronomy | 
as charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads | This charming little book is divided into twelve 
this book will have a clear and comprehensive | © hapters, each adapted to a month of the yeur, 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys and devoted to plants that are in evidence durin 
tem. She shows how worlds are born, the re that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
latious and:distances of planets, and’ their move flower, seed-pod, and fruit are pleasing and prac- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
eclipses, ete. Few books contain as much valu- | ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 

interesting as well as instructive. 


: 

# 

: 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 





The Story of the Iliad By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 


Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 





The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


Profusely Illustrated 
Handsomely Bound 





Each, $1.25 

These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of 
the great epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in language 
that makes them delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading. 








SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, 
eeso gee 


Publishers. 


ow 


cioiniestadbins 


: matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla 
space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. | 
CLASSIC STORIES 








Likete “////// TT 


RRL RL LALLA PAPAL AL AL ALAA ALAL ALLOA LAIN ve ‘earn Spanish : ? guage to learn. 
ONIU ER SITY {pecs | ats Sami ae. si seehng. 


1.00 
1.00 
Hossfeld's Ihe at Method, Self-teaching. 1,00 | 
Italian-English, English-Italian Dictionary. $1.00 “ 
1.00 

2.00 

00 


Any Informati 
dl Oo mation. Hossfeld’s German Method, Self-teaching. 
fe ole ee of of of fs German-English, English-German Dictionary, $: 

Pt French Method, Self-teaching. $1. 
B 
Le 
Bi 
G 











43-47 East 10th St., ‘vrench-English, } ee sh-French Dic tionary. $2.00 
rooks’ 1s ate atin = . we ote. 


AQ: 
COMPANY patie New Yorke | 21001058 pun me 
= yy / re ek "Englis sh, English-Greek Dictionary, ones 
ot Literal Translations of the Classics -- Latin, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, WF Greek, German, French. Eight -five volumes, 
+.- Boston, Mass. ee 




















sold separately, 50) cta. each. Send for List, 


/ HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


¢ 4 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y, City 








=— | ee ee Ge eeener 
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Horace Mann ‘ 





the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 





Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 
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